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Original Papers. 
MELVILLE’S NEW BOOK—MARDI. 


Tue new work by Herman MELVILLE, in the 
succession of “ T'ypee” and “ Omoo,” though 
of quite an independent character, will be 
peers | issued, being published simul- 
taneously by Messrs. Harper in this city, 
and Bentley in London. It is entitled 
“Mardi: and a Voyage Thither.” From a 
perusal of a part of the proof sheets, it is evi- 
dent to us that so far from any flagging from 
the interest of his previous works, “ Mardi” 
is, as might have been anticipated, an on- 
ward development, with new traits, of all the 
fine literary qualities of those productions. 
The invention is bolder, the humor as strong, 
sometimes more subtle, while the felicitous 
descriptive power at once tells the story, and 
insinuates a thousand compliments to the 
reader's understanding, by putting him in 
communication with so much beyond,—in 
brief, a right enjoyable brace of volumes. 
Fairly divided in choice between a dozen 
chapters before us, we select one from the 
heart of the book : 

TaJI SiTS DOWN TO DINNER WITH FIVE-AND- 


TWENTY KINGS, AND A ROYAL TIME THEY 
HAVE, 


IT was afternoon when we eme from the 
defile. And informed that ie was re- 
ceiving his guests in the House of the After- 
hoon, thither we directed our steps. 

Soft in our face, blew the blessed breezes of 
Omi, stirring the leaves overhead ; while, here 
and there, the trees, showed the idol- 
bearers of the royal retreat, hand in hand, 
linked with festoons of flowers. Still beyond, 
on a level, sparkled the nodding crowns of the 
kings, like the constellation ‘Carenartacreale, 
the horizon just gained. 
Pres = Po friend, the cascade at 

ol the grotto, reposed on his crim- 
Son mat, Donjalolo are in a vestment of 
finest white ta Mardi, figured all 
= with bright ye lizards, so curiously 
ned in the gauze, that he seemed overrun, 
as with golden mice. 
nee girdle girdled his loins, tasselled 
with the congregated teeth of his sires. A 
Jewelled milk-white, surmounted 
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_ Bat what sways in his hand? A sceptre, 
similar to those likenesses of sceptres, imbed- 
ded among the corals at his feet. A polished 
thigh-bone; by Braid-Beard declared once 
Teei’s the Murdered. For to emphasize his 
intention utterly to rule, Marjora himself had 
ae this emblem of dominion over man- 

ind. 

But even this last despite done to dead Teei 
had once been transcended. In the usurper’s 
time, prevailed the belief, that the saliva of 
kings must never touch ground; and Mohi’s 
Chronicles made mention, that during the life- 
time of Marjora, ‘Teei’s skull had been devoted 
to the basest of purposes: Marjora’s, the hate 
no turf could bury. 

Yet, traditions lice these ever seem dubious. 
There be many who deny the hump, moral and 
physical, of Gloster Richard. 

Still advancing unperceived, in social hila- 
rity we descried their Highnesses, chatting to- 
gether like the most plebeian of mortals; full 
as merry as the monks of old. But marking 
our approach, all changed. A pair of poten- 
tates, who had been playfully trifling, hurriedly 
adjusted their diadems, threw themselves into 
attitudes, looking stately as statues. Phidias 
tarned not out his Jupiter so soon. 

In various-dyed robes the five-and-twenty 
kings were arrayed ; and various their features, 
as the rows of lips, eyes, and ears in John Cas- 
par Lavater’s physiognomical charts. Never- 
theless, to a king, all their noses were aquiline. 

There were long fox-tail beards of silver 
grey, and enamelled chins, like those of girls; 
bald pates and Merovingian locks; smooth 
brows and wrinkles: forms erect and stooping ; 
an eye that squinted ; one king was deat; b 
his side, another that was halt ; and not far off. 
a dotard. They were old and young, tall and 
short, handsome and ugly, fat and lean, cun- 
ning and simple. 

With animated courtesy our host received 
us ; assigning a neighboring bower for Babba- 
lanja and the rest; and among so many right- 
royal, demi-divine guests, how could the demi- 
gods Media and Taji be otherwise than at 
home ? 

The unwonted sprightliness of Donjalolo 
surprised us. But he was in one of those 
relapses of desperate gaiety invariably follow- 
ing his failure in efforts to amend his life. 
And the bootless issue of his late mission to 
outer Mardi had thrown him into a mood for 
revelry. Nor had he lately shunned a wild 
wine, called Morando. 

A slave now appearing with a bowl of this 
beverage, it circulated freely. 

Not to gainsay the truth, we fancied the 
Morando much. A nutty, pungent flavor it 
had; like some kinds of arrack distilled in the 
Philippine isles. Anda marvellous effect did it 
have, in dissolving the crystallization of the 
brain ; leaving nothing but precious little drops 
of good humor, beading round the bowl of the 
cranium, 

Meanwhile, garlanded boys, climbing the 
limbs of the idol-pillars, and stirruping their 
feet in their most holy mouths, suspe 


ings of crimson tappa all round the hall; so 
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merable grotesque conceits; conspicuous 
among which, for a border, was an endless 
string of the royal lizards circumnavigating 
the basin in inverted chase of their tails. 

Peculiar to the groves of Willamilla, the 
yellow lizard formed part of the arms of Juam. 
And when Donjalolo’s messengers went 
abroad, they carried its effigy, as the emblem 
of their royal master ; themselves being known 
as the Gentlemen of the Golden Lizard. 

The porphyry-hued basin planted full in our 
midst, the attendants forthwith filled the same 
with the living waters from the cascade; a 
proceeding, for which some of the company 
were at a loss to account, unless his highness, 
our host, with all the coolness of royalty, pur- 
posed cooling himself still further, by taking a 
bath in presence of his guests. A conjecture, 
most premature; for directly, the basin being 
filled to within a few inches of the lizards, the 
attendants fell to launching therein divers 
goodly sized trenchers, all laden with choice 
viands :—wild boar meat; humps of gram- 
puses; embrowned bread-fruit, roasted in odo- 


riferous fires of sandal wood, but suffered to ~ 


cool ; gold-fish, dressed with the fragrant juices 
of berries; citron sauce; rolls of the baked 
paste of yams; juicy bananas, steeped in a 
saccharine oil; marmalade of plantains ; jel- 
lies of guava; confections of the treacle of 
palm sap; and many other dainties ; besides 
numerous stained calabashes of Morando, and 
other beverages, fixed in carved floats to make 
them buoyant. 

The guests assigned seats, by the woven 
handles attached to his purple mat, the prince, 
our host, was now gently moved by his servi- 
tors to the head of the porphyry-hued basin. 
Where, flanked by lofty crowned heads, white- 
tiaraed, and radiant with royalty, he sat; like 
snow-turbaned Mont Blanc, at sunrise presid- 
ing over the head waters of the Rhone ; to 
right and left, looming the gilded summits of 
the Simplon, the Gothard, the Jungfrau, the 
Great St. Bernard, and the Grand Glockner. 

Yet turbid from the launching of its freight, 
Lake Como tossed to and fro its navies of 
cheer, the shadows of the king-peaks wildly 
flitting thereupon. 

Bat no frigid wine and fruit cooler, Lake 
Como; as at first it did seem ; but a tropical 
dining table, its surface a slab of light blue St. 
Pons marble in a state of fluidity. 

Now, many a crown was doffed ; sceptres 
laid aside; girdles slackened; and among 
those verdant viands the bearded kings like 
goats did browse ; or tusking their wild boar’s 
meat, like mastiffs ate. } 

And like unto some well-fought fight, —_ 
ning calmly, but pressing forward to a fiery 
rush, this well-fought feast did now wax warm. 

A few royal epicures, however, there were : 
epicures intent upon concoctions, admixtures, 
and masterly rape grea who ——_ 
themselves with all due deliberation and dig- 
nity; a_i themselves into no reckless 
deglutition of the dainties. Ah! admirable 
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conceit, Lake Como; superseding attendants. 
For, from hand to hand the trenchers sailed ; 
no sooner gaining one port, than dispatched 
over sea to another. 

Well suited they were for the occasion ; 
sailing high out of water, to resist the convi- 
vial swell at times ruffling the sociable sea ; 
and sharp at both ends, still better adapting 
them to easy navigation. 

But soon, the Morando, in triumphant de- 
canters, went round, reeling like barks before 
a breeze. But their voyages were brief; and 
ere long, in certain havens, the accumulation 
of empty vessels threatened to bridge the lake 
with pontoons. In those directions, Trade 
winds were setting. But full soon, cut out 
were all unladen and unprofitable gourds; and 
replaced by jolly-bellied calabashes, for a time 
sailing deep, yawing heavily to the push. 

At last, the whole flotilla of trenchers— 
wrecks and all—were sent swimming to the 
further end of Lake Como; and thence re- 
moved, gave place to rnddy hillocks of fruit, 
and floating islands of flowers. Chief among 
the former, a quince-like, golden sphere, that 
filled the air with such fragrance, you thought 
you were tasting its flavor. 

Nor did the wine cease flowing. That day 
the Juam grape did bleed ; that day the tendril 
ringlets of the vines did all uncur! ; and grape 
by grape, in sheer dismay, the sun-ripe clus- 
ters dropped. Grape-glad were five-and-twenty 
wings ; five-and-twenty kings were merry. 

orando’s vintage had no end; nor other 
liquids, in the royal cellar stored, somewhere 
secret in the grot. Oh! where’s the endless 
Niger’s source? Search ye here, and search 
ye there ; on, on, through ravine, vega, vale— 
no head waters will ye find. But why need 
= the hidden spring, when its lavish stream 
ws by? At fold mouths that Delta- 
grot discharged ; rivers golden, white, and 


But who may sing for aye? Down I 
come, and light upon the old and prosy plain. 

Among other decanters set afloat, was a 
pompous, lordly-looking demijohn, but old and 
reverend withal, that sailed about, consequen- 
tial as an autocrat going to be crowned, or a 
treasure-freighted argosie bound home before 
the wind. It looked solemn, however, though 
it reeled; peradventure, far gone with its own 
potent contents. Ki 

Oh! russet shores of Rhine and Rhone! 
oh, mellow memories of ripe old vintages ! oh, 
cobwebs in the Pyramids! oh, dust on Pha- 
raoh’s tomb !—all, all recur, as I bethink me of 
that glorious gourd, its contents cogent as 
Tokay, itself as old as Mohi’s legends ; more 
venerable to look at than his beard. Whence 
came it? Buried in vases, so saith the label, 
with the heart of old Marjora, now dead one 
hundred thousand moons. Exhumed at last, it 
looked no wine, but was shrunk into a subtile 
syrup: 

This special calabash was oo by 
numerous trappings, caparisoned like the sa- 
cred bay steed led t before the Great Khan of 
Tartary. A most curious and betasselled net- 
work encased it; and the royal lizard was 





jealously twisted about its neck, like a hand | 
on a throat containing some invaluable | 
secret. 
All Hail, Marzilla! King’s Own Royal 
Particular! A vinous Percy! Dating back | 
to os * caramel Distilled of yore opel 
urple berries growing in the purple valley of 
AArdair Thrice hail ! hase r 
But the im n 
gods only could partake ; the Kings and demi- 
gods of the isles ; excluding” left-handed 


rial Marzilla was not for all d 


again and again. 





descendants of sad rakes of immortals, in old 
times breaking heads and hearts in Mardi, be- 
queathing bars-sinister to many mortals, who 
now in vain might urge a claim to a cup-full 
of right regal Marzilla. 

The Royal Particular was pressed upon me 
by the now jovial Donjalolo. With his own 
sceptred hand charging my flagon to the brim, 
he declared his despotic pleasure, that I should 
quaff it off to the last lingering globule. No 
hard calamity, truly ; for the Siting of this 
wine was as the singing of a mighty ode, or 
phrensied lyric to the soul. 

“ Drink, Taji,” cried Donjalolo, “drink deep. 
In this wine a king’s heart is dissolved. Drink 
long; in this wine lurk the seeds of the life 
everlasting. Drink deep: drink long: thou 
drinkest wisdom and valor at every draught. 
Drink for ever, oh Taji, for thou drinkest that 
which will enable thee to stand up and speak 
out before mighty Oro himself.” 

“ Borabolla,” he added, turning round upon 
a domed old king at his left, “ Was it the god 
Xipho, who begged of my great-great-grandsire 
a draught of this same wine, saying he was 
about to beget a hero?” 

“Even so. And thy glorious Marzilla pro- 
duced thrice valiant Ononna, who slew the 
giants of the reef.” 

“ Ha, ha, hear’st that, oh Taji?” And Don- 
jalolo drained another cup. 

Amazing! the flexibility of the royal elbow, 
and the rigidity of the royal spine! More 
especially as we had been impressed with a 
notion of their debility. But, sometimes, these 
seemingly enerva young blades approve 
themselves steadier of limb than veteran re- 
vellers of very long standing. 

“Discharge the basin, and refill it with 
wine,” cried Donjalolo. “ Break all empty 
gourds! Drink, kings, and dash your cups at 
every draught.” 

So saying, he started from his purple mat; 
and with one foot planted unknowingly upon 
the skull of Marjora; while all the skeletons 
grinned at him from the pavement ; Donjalolo, 
holding on high his blood-red goblet, burst 
forth with the following invocation :— 


Ha, ha, gods and kings ; fill high, one and all ; 

Drink, drink! shout and drink! mad respond to 
the call ! 

Fill fast, and fill full ; ’gainst the goblet ne’er sin ; 

Quaff there, at high tide, to the uttermost rim :— 
Flood-tide, and soul-tide to the brim! 


Who with wine in him fears? who thinks of his 
cares ? 

Who sighs to be wise, when wine in him flares? 

Water sinks down below, in currents full slow ; 

But wine mounts on high with its genial glow :— 
Welling up, till the brain overflow ! 


As the spheres, with a roll, some fiery of seul, 
Others golden, with musie, revolve round the 
pole ; 
So let our cups, radiant with many hued wines, 
Round and round in groups circle, our Zodiac’s 
Signs :-— 
Round reeling, and ringing their chimes ! 


Then drink, gods and kings ; 
brings ; 

It bounds through the veins ; there, jubilant sings. 

Let it ebb, then, and flow ; wine never grows 


wine merriment 


im ; 
Drain down that bright tide at the foam beaded 
rim :— 
Fill up, every cup, to the brim ! 

Caught by all present, the chorus resounded 
The beaded wine danced on 
many a beard; the cataract lifted higher its 
voice; the sent back a shout; the 


ghosts of the Coral Monarchs seemed starting 
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from their insulted bones. But ha, ha ba, 
roared forth the five-and-twenty kings—aliy, 

not a hands to their gird| . 
and baying out their laughter from abyases” 
like Nimrod’s hounds over some fallen ej 

Mad and crazy revellers, how ye drank an; 
roared! but kings no more: vestures loosed: 
and sceptres rolling on the ground. 

Glorious agrarian, thou wine! bringing 4) 
hearts on a level, and at last all legs to the 
earth ; even those of kings, who, to do them 
justice, have been much maligned {for imputed 
ae not theirs. For whoso has touches 

gons with monarchs, bear they their bac; 
bones never so stiffly on the throne, well know 
the rascals to be at bottom royal good fellows: 
capable of a vinous frankness exceeding thy 
of base-born men. Was not Alexander , 
boon companion? And daft Cambyses? ay 
what of old Rowley, as good a judge of wine 
and other matters, as ever sipped claret o 
kisses. 

If ever Taji joins a club, be it a Beef-Steak 
Club of Kings! 

Donjalolo emptied yet another cup. 

The mirth now blew a gale; like a ship’: 
shrouds in a Typhoon, every tendon vibrated: 
the breezes of Oni came forth with a rush: 
the hangings shook ; the goblets danced {ap. 
dangos; and Donjalolo, clapping his hands, 
called before him his dancing women. 

Forth came from the grotto a reed-like burst 
of song, making all start, and look tha 
way to behold such enchanting strains, 
Sounds heralding sights! Swimming in the 
air, emerged the nymphs, lustrous arms inter. 
locked like Indian jugglers’ glittering snakes, 
Round the cascade they thronged ; then paused 
in its spray. Of a sudden, seemed to spring 
from its midst, a young form of foam, that 
danced into the soul like a thought. At last, 
sideways floating off, it subsided into the 

to,a wave. Evening drawing on apace, 
the crimson draperies were lifted, and {es 
tooned to the arms of the idol-pillars, admit 
ting the rosy light of the even. 

ielding to the reaction of the banquet, the 
kings now reclined ; and two mute damsels en- 
tered: one with a gourd of scented waters; 
the other with napkins. Bending over Donp- 
lolo’s steaming head, the first let fall a shower 
of aromatic drops, slowly absorbed by ber 
companion. Thus, in turn, all were served; 
nothing heard but deep breathing. 

In a marble vase they now kindled some '0- 
cense: a handful of spices. 

Shortly after, came three of the king’s beat 
tiful smokers ; who, lighting their tubes at this 
odorous fire, blew over the company the set 
tive fumes of the Aina. 

Steeped in languor, I strove against it long: 
essayed to struggle out of the enchanted mist 
But a syren hand seemed ever upon me, pres* 
ing me back. ! 

alf-revealed, as in a dream, and the 3% 
sight that I saw, was Donjalolo :—eyes clostt, 
face pale, locks moist, borne slowly to his * 
dan, to cross the hollow, and wake in 
seclusion of his harem. 





VALLOMBROSA. 
FROM THE MSS. OF THE LATE THOMAS COLE. 


October 6, 1831. In company with Mr. 6. 
set off for Vallombrosa. The object . =F 
image was the picturesque, and the wis 
fread the ground ‘which Milton has rendered 
classic in his immortal verse. For fiftee 
miles after leaving Florence the road oh 
the Valley of the Arno. As the day was 5 

and the scenery most charming, we had 
lightfal ride. Near Pelago, a small vis 
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tically situated in a deep valley at the 
pee the A ines, we caught a distant 
view of the vent of Vallombrosa in a 
recess of dark woods up the mountains. Af- 
ter a lunch at the village, and no small alterca- 
tion, not only with the master of the locanda, 
but with the whole family, about the charge of 
a conveyance—a little ridiculous clothes-basket 
affair with wheels like four cheeses—we con- 
cluded to abandon the idea of a carriage alto- 
ther and take ‘o the saddle. Accordingly 
horses, or ponies, were provided, and we set 
forward upon our ascent of the Appenines. 
Our road, a narrow paved way, now went up 
steep slopes, and then wound along the brinks 


of precipices. For the most of the distance | P 


the woods, mainly chestnut, stood thickly on 
either hand. After a slow and fatiguing jour- 
ney for the poor ponies we entered an open 
space partly bounded by gloomy \ sng woods, 
and presently came in sight of the convent. 
We entered the gate a little after sunset, and 
were conducted to the commodious and even 
elegant apartments which are appropriated to 
forestieri, or strangers. Padre Gaspero, the 
dre di forestieri, who performs the duties of 
ospitality, received us with a polite and ae 
welcome. In a short time the butler, steward, 
or whatever he aie be, made his appearance, 
and requested to know our wish as to what 
we would have for dinner. Without making 
mention of the different articles, it is sufficient 
if I say, we dined entirely to our satisfaction. 
After a short evening and some little conversa- 
tion with the Padre, we went to bed and slept 
soundly. Early next morning we were ready 
for our scene-hunting, and soon started out of 
the convent-gate on the chase. It was impos- 
sible to be disappointed. Crossing a little 
stream with a beautiful cascade above us, and 
a gulf below, we mounted a hill from which we 
had a grand view of the convent embosomed 
in trees, with a background of Jofty sum- 
mits clothed chiefly with the pine. Their 
dark shades were rendered doubly dark by 
their contrast with the white convent rising 
against them. As we looked, our ears were 
filled with the sound of the torrent that dashed 
down the ravine beneath us. Above us, on a 
high crag, was perched a small chapel called 
the Paradisenna; to this we ascended, and 
then took our way over the stream across a 
wooden bridge. Here the pure air and the 
grandeur of the prospect united to fill us with 
excitement, and we rushed forward with the 
full intent to climb the highest peak of the 
mountains. Our path, which traversed a wood 
mostly of beech trees, led us out into a kind of 
lawn from which, over convent and vale, we 
could look through a vast distance to moun- 
tains rising above mountains, and mingling 
with the sky. The wind was blowing freshly, 
and clouds were rolling about the summits of 
the higher Appenines. We went on and 
ned the height. A prospect truly grand 
ere presented itself to the view: mountain 
steps, dark and shadowy, mingled with rush- 
ing clouds; an expanse of country spread far 
and wide, with the Arno winding through like 
a silver thread. The sight was one of subli- 
mity and glory, and we felt as though we were 
of the elements ourselves. The rocks were 
broken, the trees wild and contorted, the wind 
roared loudly in the forests, the sun shot 
through the openings of the clouds, and the 
rugged cliffs below us glittered like silver. 
Upon this Fagin and magnificent scene we 
fazed awhile with feelings of unspeakable de- 
ight, and then turned our steps to the convent. 
As we descended, the autumnal hues of the 


~~ ia recalled the language of the immor- 


“ Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brook 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etruriun shades, 
High over-arched, embower.”’ 


We dined sumptuously, and spent, in spite of 
the strong and chilly wind, an agreeable after- 
noon in sketching. The next morning I took 
a turn among the woods before breakfast. The 
gale had passed away, and all was silent in the 
clear sharpair. The rising sun and the golden 
tints of autumn shed a glory on all the moody 
summits of Vallombrosa, while the convent 
itself reposed in solemn quiet among the dark 
ines. AsI retraced my steps, beneath their 
stillness, the murmurs of the brook and the 
cascade broke musically upon the ear. After 
breakfast the padre, Don Gaspero, showed us 
through the convent. The church, the sa- 
cristy, library, refectory and kitchen, glass 
cases of skulls and holy relics, about which we 
did not venture to make too close inquiries, 
were all duly exhibited, to the satisfaction at 
least of the worthy padre. Among other 
things which made large drafts upon our 
curiosity, though little on our faith, was a 


ments in which the founder of the institution, 
St. Gualberti, and the devil, sat face to face, 
For what purpose these remarkable personages 
indulged themselves in this extraordinary 
téte-a-téte, my poor Italian cou'd not exactly 
make out in the rapidity wit) which Don 
Gaspero related it. With the music of the 
organ, which is a very fine one, I was exceed- 
ingly pleased. The cucina, or kitchen, hada 
feudal-like appearance; the fire-place, which 
occupied the middle of the room, was elevated 
several feet above the floor, with huge pillars 
around it, upon which rested the chimney. 
One of the rules of the house forbids the 
monks all conversation in the refectory during 
the time in which they take their meals. In 
ancient times, the monastery of Vallombrosa 
was immensely rich; it possessed, besides 
large tracts of woodland on the mountains, as 
many as a hundred and seventy farms. Its 
annual expenditure for the entertainment of 
its guests was more than six thousand sc di 
Since the French invasions they have lost a 
great portion of their wealth, and are heavily 
taxed. Now the stranger at Vallombrosa, 
although subjected to no regular charge, is ex- 
pected to make a remuneration for his enter- 
tainment. This, to ~ om is ——_ to be 
ve nerous, is rather disagreeable; for an 
pA which would be amply sufficient to 
pay any reasonable charge, might appear the 
result of a calculating meanness. After 
breakfast, bidding farewell to Don Gaspero, we 
took our departure. We left Vallombrosa 
with regret; as we descended we often turned 
to take a parting look at its venerable walls, 
and the grand old mountains and woods b 
which it is surrounded. “ Farewell, Vallom- 
brosa !’’ I whispered to myself, “ to have been 
with thee was to be wee Jae Ma thy lofty 
crags I have been in my element—upon thy 
cloudy peaks I have found, to my exceeding 
joy, that nature has lost none of its power over 
my soul.” As we went on, amid the rustling 
foliage, now dropping thickly upon our path, 
the lines of Milton were brought perpetually to 
my mind, and I repeated them again and 
again. 
Thick as autumnal! leaves that strew the brook 


In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High over-arched, embower. 





woods, and the innumerable leaves falling 


kind of tomb in the floor of one of the apart- | 
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Reviews. 


THE MERCERSBURG SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

The Mercersburg Review, January and March, 
1849. 


Tose who take a deep interest in theological 
questions are aware that a new school of a 
very peculiar character has been for several 
years rising into notice among us. We refer 
to what is generally known under the name of 
the Mercersburg Theology. Of this school 
Dr. Nevin may be regarded as the head. His 
reputation had previously been very high in 
the circle of the Presbyterian and the German 
Calvinistic Churches. To the public in gene- 
ral, however, he is now best known as asso« 
ciated with this peculiar movement, which, 
within five or six years past, has taken place 
in the German Reformed Church, and in which 
his own name is very closely connected with 
that of his very learned and able coadjutor, 
Prof. Schaff. The latter is still a young man ; 
but during his short residence in this country 
has distinguished himself as a philosophical 
and theological writer of the highest order. 
The first thing which strongly attracted at- 
tention to the peculiar theology of Mercersburg, 
and contributed to give it the aspect and con- 
sistency of a school, was a tract by the latter 
of these gentlemen, entitled The Principle of 
Protestantism as related to the Present State 7 
the Church—published in 1845. This wor 
called forth a good deal of attention at the 
time, and became the subject of much criticism 
in our religious periodicals and reviews ; some 
exhibiting a partial degree of acquiescence 
with the writer, but others, and the greater 
number, vehemently condemning his views as 
of a Romanizing, or at least an anti-protestant 
tendency. 

The leading idea of this first production of 
Prof. Schaff was the historical character of the 
Church as an ever-living, visible organism, 
with a continuous flow of Tite, in which every 
succeeding stage is a trae development coming 
directly, by its own organic law, from the life 
that had preceded. This was very zealous'y 
maintained as opposed to that view of the 
Church which regards it as having suffered, 
in appearance at least, great obscurations, and 
at times total interruptions of its visible vital 
continuity, so as to require a fresh supply of 
living power, wholly ab extra, as the origin of a 
new period in its existence. He strongly con- 
demns, therefore, as ultra-protestant, that 
theory which would avoid direct contact with 
Rome by tracing this life through obscure and 
inconsiderable sects,—however evangelical, or 
however free from the just charge of funda- 
mental heresy, these sects may be claimed to 
have been. Still more strongly does he repro- 
bate that view which would regard the Church 
as occasionally disappearing, or, in the lan- 


y guage of the Professor, ranning under ground. 


n opposition to this he maintained that this 
never ceasing life was to be sought and found 
on the broad stream of the Roman Catholicity, 
flowing on, and ever increasing, not only in ex- 
tent, but even in depth and power, amid all its 
manifold and manifest corruptions. 

To many this was the most offensive prt of 
his book, and appeared to justify the strongest 
charge of Romanizing tendencies. The writer, 
on the other hand, seems to have anticipated 
such an accusation, and with a design, doubt- 
less, of countervailing it, takes great pains to 
reiterate in the strongest terms his attachment 
to genuine Protestantism,—especially as ex- 
hibited in the symbols and theological standards 








of the reformation. From this he in turn 
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charges the ultra-protestant with having essen- 
tially departed. 

Prof. Schaff’s tract was soon followed by a 
work of Dr. Nevin, the great ability and learn- 
ing of which are freely admitted by his most 
decided opponents. ‘Thisis entitled, The Mys- 
lical Presence, a Vindication of the Reformed 
or Calvinistic Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. 
Its great design is to show the existence of 
a real or vial, in distinction from a mere moral 
union between Christ and the Church, or 
Christ and the believer; and to present, as a 
consequence of this, such a view of the 
Eucharist as involved the idea of a real, in dis- 
tinction from a moral or influential presence. 
This doctrine, however, is presented by Dr. 
Nevin under an aspect in some respects quite 
different from that of the Romish dogma of 
transubstantiation, on the one hand, and from 
what may be regarded as the Oxford modifica- 
tion of it, on the other. Without attempting 
in this historical sketch, to discuss, or even 
analyse, the views set forth, we would briefly 
say, that Dr. Nevin’s book may be regarded as 
having two main divisions. ‘The first is occu- 
pied with a very learned and faithful presenta- 
tion of what is given on this subject in the best 
acknowledged symbols and theological writings 
of the Reformation period ; the second deals di- 
rectly with the argument from Scripture and 
philosophy. 

Into the merits of the latter we cannot of 
course now enter. But in regard to the histo- 
rical part of his argument, we do not at all hesi- 
tate to express the opinion, that Dr. N. is com- 

letely triumphant. He seems to make it clear 
yond all reasonable doubt, that even those of 
our churches that cluim to be most Protestant 
and most Calvinistic, have drifted away from 
the reformation standards into a more rational- 
istic view of the Church’s relation to Christ 
and of the true nature of the Eucharist. 

No one could pretend that Dr. Nevin’s 
work was unworthy of controversial notice, 
and yet it remained a long time without any 
formal answer. At length, however, there 
anes in the Princeton Review, a most 
elaborate and skilful reply, which has been 


always attributed to the pen of Dr. Hodge. 
The very great ability displayed in this pro- 
duction was universally admitted. It conced- 
ed, that to a certain degree there had been a 
departure, on these points, from the strong 


and somewhat startling language of the Pro- 
testant Reformers. Thus much was yielded 
to his opponent’s unanswerable argument 
under this head. But at the same time was 
it maintained with great force, that in regard 
to these doctrines, and this language, the re- 
formers were yet under the shadow of Rome, 
and did not, therefore, express themselves 
with that freedom and consistency which 
characterized other parts of their theology. 
The reviewer, in turn, assails Dr. N. in his 
own stronghold of veneration for the pure 
reformed faith. In regard to other parts, 
forming, as was alleged, what was fundamen- 
tal in the reformation system, the Mercers- 
burg divines were themselves charged with a 
still wider departure from the standards to 
whieh they professed so much attachment. 
Princeton retorted upon Mercersburg its own 
language and its own favorite ao of 
development. ‘These strong statements in 
respect to the Eucharist, and the Sacraments 

enerally, were treated as unnatural appen- 

ages, having no organic affinity with the 
truths in connexion with which they appear- 
ed. It was maintained, accordingly, that 
when this reformed system began to exhibit 
its true and natural growth—in other words, 





to develope itself—these unnatural parts were 
thrown off, and became obsolete. On the 
same ground, too, was it contended, and 
with much power and plausibility of argument, 
that those who adhered to these parts of the 
old Protestant symbols, would be compelled, 
in time, to sacrifice other portions more truly 
central in the reformation theology, and des- 
tined to become still more and more promi- 
nent in its future development. 

The replication of Dr. Nevin appeared in 
ten successive numbers of the Weekly Mes- 
senger, the stated religious newspaper of the 
German Reformed Church. In respect to 
argumentative skill and method, it lacked 
something of the merit of the cautious and 
admirably prepared treatise on the Mystical 
Presence. This was owing to the fragmen- 
tary and detached newspaper form in which 
it was forced to appear; Dr. N. having been 
denied admission (unjustly as we think) to 
some of our leading theological reviews, and 
there being none at that time established at 
Mercersburg. In the clearness, however, and 
power of certain portions of the argument, it 
surpassed anything we had previously seen 
from his pen. ‘The well-known strength of 
his antagonist, and the shout of triumph 
which had been raised by those who regarded 
him as their champion, aroused the head of 
the Mercersburg School to a mustering of all 
his powers of reasoning and learned investi- 
gation. He certainly put forth an argument 
that calls for a rejoinder, or a candid confes- 
sion of the invincible strength of some of his 
positions. 

We cannot dwell longer on this most inte- 
resting discussion, so admirably conducted, 
both as respects temper and ability, by these 
two profoundly learned and deeply religious 
men. Nothing shows how much the light 
and frivolous in our literature takes prece- 
dence of the serious and profound, than the 
fact, that to a large portion, even of what is 
styled the intelligent community, this mas- 
terly examination of the highest themes was 
a matter almost wholly unknown, Others 
looked upon it as merely a revival of some- 
thing like the old absurd war between the 
Homo-ousians and the Homoi-ousians, about 
the letter I (as that large-souled man Thomas 
Jefferson once saw fit to describe the Trini- 
tarian controversy); or like the frivolous ver- 
bal contest, as some have styled it, which 
once so fiercely raged between the Nominal- 
ists and the Realists. There were, however, 
many of the truly reflecting among us, who 
regarded it as involving questions not only 
of more interest to the human soul, but con- 
nected witha philosophy more profound, than 
anything in the whole range of political and 
physical science. 

Previous to this, Dr. N. had published a 
pamphlet on the “Ideal of the Church.” 
tle has, also, more lately given to the public 
a tract on Sectarianism, or the Sect Spirit, 
which he regards as Antichrist, or, at least, 
one of its most prominent manifestations. In 
this, too, the author is most successful in his 
onset, or that part, in which he shows the 
evils of the doctrine and the spirit against 
which he is contending, and traces it to certain 
views which have been assumed, though 
falsely he maintains, as fundamental in Pro- 
testantism. Here he has a most decided vie- 
tory. With irresistible power of argument he 
demolishes the positions of those who would 
contend, not only that sectarianism was un- 
avoidable, but that there may be even some- 
thing commendable and desirable in it, on the 
ground of its promoting a vigorous emula- 





— 


tion, and, in this way, a healthful and Oran 
gelical Christianity. But in what may 4, 
called the converse of this ar ument, he is far 
from being so successful. He himself very 
frankly admits the difficulty, concedes the 
force of the objections that may be urved 
and confesses his inability to point out that 
form of the Church of the Future which js to 
bind up all the broken parts into one catho}ip 
harmonious, visible body of Christ. Notwith. 
standing all this, he none the less zealously 
maintains the intrinsic and incurable ey) 
of the sect-doctrines, and the see. 
spirit, as arising from the unqualified claim to 
the right of private or individual judgment, j:. 
respective of whatever has been most firmly, 
and most uniformly, and most historically maip. 
tained by the great body of Christians who 
have composed the Universal Church. 4). 
though he may not be able to answer all the 
questions of his opponents in respect to the 
remedies to be proposed, he none the less main. 
tains it to be the duty of every Christian man, 
wherever he may be, to cultivate assiduously 
the churchly feeling, even though he sees no 
mode in which it may be made available to 
visible catholicity, and to denounce that which 
is opposed to it as essentially anti-christian, 
under whatever plausible or falsely libera| 
guise it may appear. 

We agree with Dr. Nevin fully in his strong 
condemnation of this form of ultra-protestant. 
ism. No language of serious malediction can 
be out of place in reference to it. Let charity 
be exercised to the utmost, even towards those 
who, in the present unhappy divisions of the 
Church, seem to form the most remote sections 
within the Christian pale. But in view of the 
immense evils of this antichristian spirit, and 
the difficulty of cure which ever increases with 
its extension, it is no violation of the truest 
evangelical feeling to say—W hosoever, on any 
pretence, is the cause of any further division 
in the already lacerated body of Christ,—who- 
ever, either as remote cause or as immediate 
agent, as the intolerant producer of schism or 
as the factious schismatic, gives rise to a new 
sect or a new denomination—let him be ana- 
thema. 

But who are sects ? it is retorted—and who 
constitute true portions, however fragmentary 
and irregular, of the broken Church? Why 
is not the Episcopal a sect as well as the Pres: 
byterian and German Reformed? Whi is not 
the German Reformed a sect as much) as the 


kindreds, tribes, and tongues. L 
principle, he would regard his own portion ® 
coming from the Reformed Calvinistic Churc! 
of Germany. He would recognise the Pres?) 
terian as derived from the national mother " 
Scotland, the Dutch Reformed as_ having * 
similar origin in Holland, and the Aue 
Episcopal as descended legitimately from \° 
Church of England. he Congregation! 
churches of the Puritans he would view W"' 
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something more than suspicion; whilst the 
—, the Baptists, the followers of Ger- 
ritt Smith, and even such bodies as the Mora- 
yians,he would hold to be altogether unchurchly 
and irregular; and that, too, notwithstanding 
some of these had preserved the appearance ol 
Episcopal order, whilst others within this his- 
torical pale had wholly repudiated it. — 

With such a theory, however, neither the 
included nor excluded could be expected to be 
satisfied. ‘The distinction grounded on nation- 
ality would hardly stand the test of close exa- 
mination. It would not, moreover, justify the 
divisions in this country, where this national 
ground is lost. The theory includes too much 
or too little. Dr. N., however, would admit 
the immense difficulties that surround every 
aspect of the question; but for ail that, would 
he only the more vehemently contend against 
sectarianism and the sect spirit, in view of this 
very fact, that the more such spirit prevails, or 
js even looked upon as harmless, the more dif- 
ficult it is to devise any plan of escape from 
the anti-christian evils it is ever creating and 
perpetuating. However assailable, then, he 
may be, when tauntingly asked to point out 
this Catholic Church, or to determine what 

rtions are within its pale, here at least he 
feels that he is on strong ground—not only on 
true Catholic ground, but on Bible ground, on 
evangelical ground—on ground, too, which 
every one of the early Protestant Reformers 
would have maintained with as much earnest- 
ness as they opposed the other antichrist of 
Romish usurpation. 

The principal organs of the Mercersburg 
School are two regular, and, as we believe, well 
patronized periodicals; one monthly and the 
other bi-monthly. The firstis in the German lan- 
guage, and is entitled “ Der Deutsche Kirchen- 
freund.” It is very ably edited by Prof. Schaff. 
The other is entitled “ The Mercersburg Re- 
view,” conducted chiefly we believe by Dr. N. 
The first or January number is now before us, 
and has suggested the present sketch. 

But we shall resume this subject next week. 





REVOLUTIONARY ANNALS. 


The Border Warfare of New York, during 
the Revolution; or, the Annals of Tryon 
County. By William W. Campbell. New 
York: Baker & Scribner. 1849. 


A xew edition of the valuable contribution of 
Mr. Campbell to the Revolutionary History of 
our State, is a gratifying proof of the increased 
attention paid to our loca] annals—of which we 
have also the constant evidence of the well 
attended, well supplied Proceedings of the 
State Historical iety. There is a period 
intermediate between the first living impres- 
sions of events on the minds of the actors and 
their friends and families, and the time when 
the same events acquire a poetic magnitude 
through the mists of antiquity, more or less re- 
mote, which is the most dangerous to historical 
records. The tradition is too fresh in the me- 
mory to allow of much gratification in the pe- 
tusal of printed records of the transactions, 
which are consequently neglected. At a later 
period, when we would recall these memories 
a enn _ must seek them in chance 
and disconnec , partial mention in 
correspondence, the iieseaticonl history of 

ks of accounts, the side-lights of legal pro- 
ceedings, minutes of public bodies, &c. Few 
there are who anticipate the wants of posterity 
by recording the narratives of times immedi- 
ately preceding their own, especially if the in- 
cidents are humble, and destined to acquire all 

















their glory from the light thrown back on them 
by a brilliant future. The latter is the case 
with our American history, and is a cause of 
neglect which still operates with us, though 
rapidly diminishing. Men are not apt to write 
the history of their times, unless they imagine 
there is some grandeur connected with the 
transaction. Boswell needed a Johnson for sti- 
mulus, and Pepys and Walpole a court. But 
the time will come when the early deeds and 
heroism of the founders of the American State 
will be of more interest to the millions of this 
Continent than any of the titled gossip of that 
amusing vulgarian Pepys, or that milliner in 
breeches, Sir Horace. When that day comes, 
and men seek to distinguish the acts of their 
forefathers, in their conflicts with the wave 
and forest, with savages, with their enemies of 
Europe—such Annals as those of Tryon 
County, and the frontier pictures of Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan, will be held in foremost es- 
teem. 

We owe to Mr. Campbell’s family connex- 
ions with the settlement of a portion of the 
valley of the Mohawk, the circumstance 


of his engaging in these annals. It was 
an honorable task which he undertook 


in writing this book, and a satisfactory 
recognition of it when he was chosen by the 
townspeople at Cherry Valley, his birthplace, 
in 1840, to deliver an address on the comple- 
tion of the hundredth year of its settlement. 
This address is published in the Appendix to 
the volume, It should be read first, as an in- 
troduction or preface to the whole. The 
reader will there see an epitome of the border 
history of New York to the close of the Re- 
volution; the first adventurous settlement of 
the wilderness under the colonial patent, by 
hardy emigrants, of whom those originally 
from the north of Ireland, combining the pa- 
tient worth of Scotland with their own native 
enthusiasm, and bringing with them, by the 
way, the practice of a sojourn among the 
resolute Puritans of New England—an inde- 
pendent, hard fighting, God-fearing race, may 
be taken as the chief type; after that the 
love of freedom in the attachment to the 
Continental Congress, and the war (of which 
they alone bore the brunt) which ensued 
with the Indians, and which seemed to threat- 
en extinction, till the good cause triumphed, 
and the homes of the Mohawk were again re- 
peopled, though many of the old inhabitants 
were missing, having fallen in defence of their 
country. This outline of what was going on 
through that century at Cherry Valley, 
with its details of family history, curious and 
entertaining, and of good example, supplied 
by Mr. Campbe!l, is the miniature of the larger 
records of the district. Within its village 
memories dwell traditions of Sir John Johnson 
and his Castle, the great chief of the unhappy 
warlike Iroquois, Brant, a parallel massacre to 
that of Wyoming, the gathering for vengeance 
of Clinton and Sullivan, and on returning 
peace, the visit as of angel messenger, of 
George Washington to the little valley. 
Around this as a nucleus Mr. Campbell 
gathers his story of the Revolutionary annals. 
His narrative may not at the first glance inte- 
rest the reader, for it wants the beauty and pro- 

rtion which the fine literary qualities of a 

ashington Irving would have given to so 
capable a subject; but let him go on and he will 
find the imagination, if he is so fortunate as to 
be visited by that divine attendant, will be 
gathering materials with which to build, and 
before he lays the book down he will have re- 
constructed for himself no little portion of the 
lives of his forefathers. 








MONTAGUE’S DEAD SEA EXPEDITION. 


Narrative of the late Expedition to the Dead 
Sea, from a Diary by one of the Party. 
Edited by Edward P. Montague, attached 
to the United States Expedition ship Sup- 
ply, with incidents and adventures from the 
time of the sailing of the Expedition in 
November, 1847, till the return of the 
same in December, 1848. Tlustrated with 
a map of the Holy Land handsomely 
colored. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 
1849, 


Ir is understood of course by the public, 
after the Card published by Lieut. Lynch in 
his own name and in behalf of the officers of 
the Expedition, that the book, the title of 
which we have just given, has no ground of 
authority whatever as an official statement. 
That it has equally no authority whatever in 
any other creditable point of view, unless 
ignorance and contempt for the public are 
just grounds of admiration and esteem, may 
be seen by any tolerably cultivated man who 
will be at the pains to openits pages. Everv 
one, indeed, may not have the information to 
test at onee its accuracy at all points, but 
there are few who will not be put upon their 
guard by the low school-boy, vulgar washy 
style, the bald disjointed slang of the fore- 
castle, with which the concocters of this 
volume have, for some motive or other, med- 
dled with a subject, which to the best and 
wisest recalls the solemn scriptural warning 
—Put off thy shoes from thy feet—for the 
spot whereon thou standest is Holy Ground.” 

For a specimen of the delightful confusion 
into which this learned subject has thrown 
the brains of our book-maker we give buta 
single example, which we’ think will suffice. 
Beyrout, he asserts (p. 118), “is now called 
Berytus.” 

In one point of view the book may not be 
uninteresting. It is certainly a complete 
specimen of its kind, presenting as faithful an 
exposition of the true aims and objects of an 
Exploring Expedition as a messenger of the 
Senate would conceive of an Act of Congress, 
a sexton of a theological argument, or the 
printer’s devil of a Paradise Lost. 

The emotions and events, xccordingly, with 
which we are presented in the greater part of 
this volume (but a small portion being about 
the Holy Land), may be said to belong to the 
primary order of human experiences,—as the 
realization of a fit of sea sickness, the con- 
flict of feelings excited by the loss of a pot 
of jam, or the comparative estimate of a four- 
poster at home, and a tent on the Desert. 

A counter Card has been issued by Mr. 
Montague in which he states that “ the whole 
Diary was not from my own pen, being con- 
fined a part of the time to a desolate Lazaret- 
to on the island of Majorca, on account of 
my having the small pox, which I caught from 
constant attention to Lieut. Lynch, while he 
was suffering from that loathsome disease— 
notwithstanding which, ‘The Narrative,’ 
though not written by any of che officers, but 
from the diary of one of the men, &c.” It 
bears indisputable marks of having been writ- 
ten by one of the “men”—and while we 
admire the humanity of Mr. Montague, we 
are compelled by the very fact which he states 
attended it, to doubt his capacity to write a 
narrative of the Expedition,—simply from the 
circumstance that he did not see anything of 
it, at least in the Holy Land. Mr. Montague 
is an Englishman who held a petty officer’s 
berth on board of the “Supply ;” he was left 
ill on the outward passage at Port Mahon, and 
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saw nothing of the Expedition from the first 
of February, 1848, two months before it land- 
ed in Syria, until it re-embarked in Malta on 
the 12th of September following. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the only merit which can 
be claimed by him is that of the literary exe- 
cution. 


NEW GOLD MINES. 


The Gold Mines of the Gila: a sequel to 
Old Hicks the Guide, by Charles W. Web- 
ber. 2 vols. New York, Dewitt & Daven- 
port. 1849. 


Mr. Wesser’s book is naturally divided into 
two parts, which, from the nature of the sub- 
ject, are united without difficulty, a rapid, live- 
ly, well told narrative, in which the author is 
an adept, of adventure and frontier character, 
and a summary of the observations and known 
data of travellers and government explorers, 
in our present western Mexican frontier. 
After an exhibition of all that is known of the 
region, with no concealment of past difficul- 
ties and failures, Mr. Webber proposes the 
formation of a company for the full explora- 
tion of the country, with the name of the 
“ Centralia Exploring Expedition,” to be com- 
posed of sixty men, armed with Colt’s re- 
volvers, and furnished with proper horses and 
equipments for them, where they are only to 
be had, in New Mexico. The company, when 
formed, to commence the journey at Corpus 
Christi, in Texas. Mr. Webber makes the 
announcement of his tour in gallant style, 
according to the old precedents of chivalry, 
alleging the authority of a lady, who furnishes 
the name to the association, and, under the 
disguise of “Corinne Montgomery,” contri- 
butes a dashing chapter, in which the tradi- 
tions and scattered hints of the mineral 
wealth of the region are set forth in an at- 
tractive light, 

It is well known that the province of New 
Mexico is a gold producing region. The 
mine known as El Placer, twenty-seven 
miles south of Santa Fé, has been described 
by Gregg, in his valuable and interesting 
work, “‘I'he Commerce of the Prairies,” and 
latterly at length by Dr, Wislizenus, whose 
journal has been published by the United 
States Government. The manner of washing 
the gold, as described by them, resembles 
closely that of the Sacramento, though the 
mining process was different. Dr. Wislizenus 
mentions a portion of the miners as engaged 
upon the bed of a creek, dividing the stream 
into lots, the gains varying with the supply of 
water, and being greatest in and after the 
rainy season, thus pointing to a source of sup- 
ply in a higher auriferous region. But in 
another method of mining, particularly de- 
scribed by Gregg, the workmen excavate the 
soil to a considerable depth, bringing up the 
earth in baskets, which they wash in a bowl 
till a fine black sand is left, with a few grains 
of gold, to the value of from twelve cents to 
twenty-five per bowl. As there is a scarcity 
of water the winter season is employed for 
this work, when the snows are melted in a 
sink with heated stoves. Mr. Gregg men- 
tions several facts exhibiting the imperfect 
manner of working the gold, and the proba- 
ble remuneration to a more scientific treat- 
ment. These are confirmed by the more am- 
ple statements of Dr, Wislizenus. This re- 
ome is an authentic gold district, which will 

evitably attract the skill and resources of 
emigrants from the States. 

the gold mines of the Gila we have 
more splendid—possibilities, The district 
early attracted the attention of the Spaniards, 





but the great expedition of Coronado, in 
1540, was productive of but slight results. 
He found a curious people, however, and pus- 
sessed of some gold and silver, but was una- 
ble to learn of them where they obtained it. 
In 1586 another explorer, Antonio de Espejo, 
visited mines some 250 miles west of Santa 
Fé, from which, as we learn from a paper by 
Mr. Squier, “ he assures us he took with his 
own hands exceedingly rich metals, holding 
great quantities of silver.” Of the result of | 
the expedition of Coronado, in throwing light | 
upon the Aboriginal civilization, we have al- 
ready published some account in a paper b 
Mr. Squier (Lit. World, No. 101), on “ The 
Inhabitants of the Unexplored Regions of 
California.” 

It is into this district, to the north and west 
of Santa Fé, between the Rio Grande and 
the Colorado of the west, that Colonel Fre- 
mont is now penetrating, and whose disasters, 
which at this moment excite the sympathies 
of the whole community, seem to sustain in 
the nineteenth century, the old prestige of 
impenetrability which guarded the country in 
the sixteenth. The private character of the 
enterprise of Fremont leaves the field open 
to future exploration. Should Mr. Webber 
succeed in getting together his company and 
carry out his project, his tour could not fail 
to be rich in the most curious and interesting 
discoveries :—he might throw some light upon 
the supposed remains of Aztec civilization, 
and penetrate to inhabitable and productive 
valleys; while should the expedition fail to 
realize the mineral wealth to which so man 
scattered anecdotes point, his followers will 
at least be far advanced on the shortest route 
to the veritable and authentic “ diggings” of 
the Sacramento—and have gained for them- 
selves a full share of the adventures and 
excitements of a frontier tour, always attrac- 
tive to men of stout hand and heart. 











The ZEsthetic and Miscellaneous Works of 
Frederick Von Schlegel—Comprising Letters on 
Christian Arts, an Essay on Gothie Architecture, 
Remarks on the Romance Poetry of the Middle 
Ages and on Shakspeare, on the Limits of the 
Beautiful, on the Language and Wisdom of the In- 
dians, translated from the German, by G. J. Mil- 
lington. London, Bohn’s Standard Library. New 
York: Bangs, Platt & Co. 1849. 


Tuis is the first translation of Schlegel’s criti- 
cisms on the Fine Arts, although they have been 
long admired and quoted in works on the subject. 
The “ Essays on Christian Art” are a series of 
letters written from Paris during the Empire, and 
devoted to an exposition of the rare treasures 
which the victories of Napoleon had enabled him 
to amass in the Natiunal Musée, and which he 
wore, as Hazlitt says, as jewels in his iron crown. 
They embrace criticisms on all the great masters, 
but chiefly in reference to the spirit and require- 
ments of Christian Art, in which field of labor 
Schlegel was a pioneer. The student of early 
Italian Art, of the spiritual and holy, though rude 
and severe, must have presented a strange figure 
among the admirers of the cold, meaningless clas- 
sicalities of David, with his attitudes from Talma 
and accessories from the property room of the 
Théatre Frangais. Schlegel carries his theory 
sometimes further than we care to follow him; as 
in preferring Holbein’s Madonna of Basle to the 
unapproachable Madonna of Dresden, and in 
some of his praise of the early masters of his 
father land ; but he is always earnest and eloquent, 
and his writings are to be cherished by artist and 
art student. 

The edition, as usual with Mr. Bohn’s Library, 
is cheap and thoroughly acceptable. 
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By Baptist Wriothesley Noel, M.A. 
Brothers. 1849. 

Tus work is written as the defence of its 
author for his secession from the Church of Ryo. 
land, in which he has been for many years a lead. 
ing member of what is called the evangelical 
party. His objections to the Union of Church and 
State are expressed with great fulness and ¢lcay. 
ness. It is not to be expected that the work ij 
attract the attention in this country that it has jy 
England, the wisdom of our God-fearing ancestor 
having established for us the broadest platform of 
Christian Liberty the world has ever seen, and th 
happy results which have attended the <p. 


Y | velopment of their principles, rendering impossibp 


any desire on our part for a change. 

The separation of Church and State in England 
is earnestly desired by most of those, in this coup. 
try, who honor the Church of England as their 
spiritual Mother. They cannot read without jp. 
dignation of the indignities which that Union has 
heaped upon her, and the bondage in which it now 
holds her, although she has saved, by the love the 
People of England bear her, Monarchy in ths 
land, and is still its strongest support. 

Although all may agree in theory with Mr 
Noel, there will hardly be the same unanimity 
with regard to his secession. It is essential, how- 
ever, to bear in mind that, as is shown by his book, 
his objections lie against what he considers the 
doctrines of the Church herself as exhibited in the 
Baptismal Service, and other parts of the Liturgy, 
as well as against her Union with the State. _ 

The leading features of his argument are thus 
summed up. “ The Union of the Churches with 
the State is doomed. Condemned by reason and 
religion, by Scripture aad by experience, how can 
it be allowed to injure the nation much longer! 
All the main principles upon which it rests are 
unsound. Its State salaries, its supremacy, its 
patronage, its compulsion of payments for the 
support of religion, are condemned by both the 
precedents and the precepts of the word of God. 
We have seen that it sheds a blighting influence 
upon prelates, incumbents, curates, and other 
members of churches. It adds little to the num- 
ber of pastors, it distributes them with a wastelul 
disregard to the wants of the population, and i: 
pays least those whom it ought to pay most libe- 
rally. It excludes the Gospel from thousands of 
parishes ; it perpetuates corruptions in doctrine; * 
hinders all scriptural discipline ; it desecrates the 
ordinances of Christ; confounds the church and 
the world ; foments schism among Christians, and 
tempts the ministers of Christ both in and out o! 
the world, to be eager politicians. Further, it en- 
barrasses successive governments, maintains one 
chief element of revolution in the country, rendes 
the reformation of the Anglican Churches hopeles, 
hinders the progress of the Gospel throughout the 
kingdom, and strengthens all the corrupt Paps! 
Establishments of Europe.” 


Beneficence of Design in the Problem of Evil, 
vindicated by the Law of Causation in the Phys- 
cal Construction of Matter. By a Journeyma 
Tenth Bridgewater Treatise. New York : Leavitt, 
Trow & Co. 1849. 

We have no doubt that the writer of the above- 
named work is a sincere and worthy man, a0! 
Christian, and his publishers are honorable mea; 
but they lay themselves open, through their though! 
lessness in the assumption of the title “ Bridgew*- 
ter Treatise,” to serious animadversion. The ® 
tention of the writer, we presume an Amen? 
author, is to solve the difficulties that arise 0m 
the existence of evil in the course of the argumet', 
to prove from the constitution of the physical aud 
moral creation the goodness, power, and wisdom 
of the Creator. These difficulties, he alleges, hs’ 
been slurred over by the writers of the far-famed 
Bridgewater Treatises, and to supply their defects 
in this respect, the present work is published. 

The title, without pursuing our objections ' 
limit of hypereriticism, leads us to infer that 
and moral taint spring from the physical a 





Essay on the Union of Chureh and State. 


ion of matter, and this a somewhat hasty 
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seems to confirm, or else the greater part of the 
problem would remain undisposed of. ; The law 
of causation, on which the argument is based, is 
considered as co-extensive with the properties and 
chemical affinities of oxygen. it 
The tests of this law are, Ist. Oxygen gas is 
permanently elastic. “Elasticity and permanent 
elasticity is the difference betwixt a finite and an 
infinite power.” “ 2dly. Oxygen generates matter 
by being the supporter of all combustion ; generat- 
ing heat, and yet itself combustible.” “ 3dly. 
That this mechanico-vital force increases in 
power in proportion to the number of its combi- 
ns.” 
Fale these foundations the author advances 
through the fields of scientific and metaphysical 
inquiry, till at length he reaches the goal of those 
important revealed truths that form the substance 
of Christian Theology. We allude to the doc- 
trines of the incarnation and atonement. These 
are diseussed in reference to his previous theory of 
the law of causation. In conclusion, he states— 
«| anticipate a stormy reception of this little 
volume; and I may be called on to defend it.” 
We imagine that these fears of attack will prove 
unfounded. 


An Autobiography and Letters, of the Author 
of “ The Listener,” “ Christ our Law,” &c. Phi- 
ladelphia: J. W. Moore. 1849. 

Tue Memoirs, &c., which forms the first part of 
this work, is a smartly written retrospect of the 
writer’s life from childhood to the period when she 
formally entered on her religious life ; the chapters 
being severally entitled Birth and Childhood, 
Early Youth, Early Womanhood, Conversion. 
This is of interest as a peculiar study of religious 
development. Among other anecdotes of her 
early studies, we find it stated as a circumstance 
“strongly imprinted on her memory, that the first 
desire she conceived for the pleasures of fashiona- 
ble life, was in reading Mrs. H. More's strictures 
against them.” The letters are of a religious 
character, and contain very little mention of any- 
thing but individual personal experience. Is not 
this true of nearly all, so called, religious diaries— 
and isit not, to a certain extent, evidence of morbid 
action of the mind, or a species of selfishness 
which expends little sympathy with the acts of 
others? A vast deal was going on in the world at 
the period when these letters were written, of 
which we hear nothing. Historiars are very little 
indebted to religious diarists. 


The History of Queen Elizabeth. By Jacob 
Abbott. With Engravings. Harper & Brothers. 


A yew volume of Mr. Abbott’s series of popular 
off-hand books of easy reading, in which the nar- 
rative is simplified to the capacity of the million. 


The Parterre: A Collectionof Flowers culled 
by the Wayside. By B. W. Belisle. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott & Co. 1849. 

A uTTLe volume of occasional verses, written 
with fluency. 


Diamond Pocket Dictionary of the French 
Language ; carefully revised, and the pronuncia- 
tion of all the difficult words added. By J. Row- 
botham, author of “« A Practical Grammar of the 

ch Language,” &c. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott& Co. 1849. 

Tats is a very neat and available little volume, 
which, says the Preface, “contains more technical 
terms relating to the arts and sciences than are to 
be found in any of the larger French dictionaries 
published in this country’—we presume England, 
as there isno American copyright. What aids its 
completeness, by allowing additional room, is that 
itis simply a French and English Dictionary—so 
that it is quite a desirable pocket companion to 
the very large class of persons reading French au- 
thors, who are not perfectly familiar with the 
language. 





SS 





Original Poetrp. 


THE BUILDING AND BIRDS. 


We are building a pleasant dwelling, 
And the orchard trees are set ; 
Yellow violets soon will open 
With tiny streaks of jet. 





The wild cherry buds are swelling, 
And the brook runs full below ; 
Dim hare-bells in the garden, 
And crocuses are in blow. 


In the tops of the tulip-giants, 
In the red-bud and the oak, 

The spring-birds are all beginning 
The pleasures of home to invoke. 


They’ve built in our little parlor, 
Where the floor was lately laid, 
And it pleased us to give them shelter 

In the “ nice new nest they made.” 


Those merry grey forest-rangers 
To the green West now have come, 
Wayfarers, like us, and strangers, 
To build them a pleasant home. 
They’ve reared a domestic altar 
To send up their hymns at even, 
Their songs and our own may mingle 
Sometimes at the gates of Heaven! 
Emity Herrman. 





HEUS SUSANNA! 


Passtsus haud pigris Alabame prata relinquo ; 
In genubus porto barbiton ipse meam: 
Ludovicique peto gaudent que nomine terras : 
Delicias venio rursus ut aspiciam. 
Nocte pluit tota, hos fines quo tempore ventum 
est, 
At nebulas prorsus pellit aprica dies ; 
Frigote me feriunt haud equi spicula Solis. 
Ne lacrymam ob casum, funde, Susanna, 
meum, 
Casus, cara, meus ne sit tibi causa doloris ; 
Nam cithara huc domino venit amata suo. 
Conscendo fulmen ; rapior mox amne secundo ; 
In nosmet lesi numinis ira cadit. 
Innumeros subite rapuerunt fulgura flamme, 
Et nigros homines mors nigrior perimit. 
Machina dirupta est, sonipes volat inde caballus, | 
Acturusque animam (crede) mihi videor. | 


And, burning to gather the laurels of war, 
Had sail’d with King Humble to Orkney afar : 


At feast and at revel, wherever she went, 

Her thoughts on his perils and dangers were bent ; 
No joy has the heart that loves fondly and dear— 
No pleasure save when the lov’d object is near! 


May Asda walk’d out in the bonny noon-tide, 
And roam’d where the beeches grew up in their 


pride ; 


She sat herself down on the green-sloping hill, 
Where liv’d the Erl-people, and where they live 


still : 


Then trembled the turf, as she sat in repose, 
And straight from the mountain three maidens 


arose ; 


And with them a loom, and upon it a woof, 


As white as the snow when it falls on the roof. 


Of red-shining gold was the fairy-loom made ; 
They sang and they danc’d, and their swift 
shuttles play’d ; 

Their song was of death, and their song was of 
life, 

It sounded like billows in tumult and strife. 


They gave her the word with a sorrowful look, 

And vanish’d like bubbles that burst on the 
brook ; 

But deep in the mountain was heard a sweet 
strain, 

As the lady went home to her bower again. 


The web was unfinish’d ; she wove and she spun, 

Nor rested a moment until it was done ; 

And there was enough, when the work was 
complete, 

To form for a dead man a shirt or a sheet. 


The heroes return’d from the well-foughten field, 
And bore home Sir Frovin’s corse, laid on a 
shield ; 


| Sad sight for the maid! but she still was alert, 


And sew’d round the body the funeral shirt : 


And when she had come to the very last stitch, 

Her feelings, so long suppress’d, rose to a pitch, 

The cold clammy sweat from her features out- 
broke ; ‘ 

Death struck her, and meekly she bow’d to the 
stroke. 


| She rests with her lover now deep in the grave, 


And o’er them the beeches their mossy boughs 





Quam retinere volens mea demum lumina clausi. 
Ne lacrymam ob casum, funde, Susanna, 
meum ! 
Sopitum nuper dulcis me lusit imago ; 
(Nee vox per noctem, nec sonus ullus erat) 
Obvia precipiti decursu colle secundo 
Visa est ante oculos nostra Susanna vehi. 
Gutta vagabundze turbato stabat ocello, 
Pendebat labris egipyri popanum ; 
Ecce, aio, properamus, et Austri linquimus arva, 
Ne lacrymam ob casum, funde, Susanna, 
meum ! 
Aurelios mox inde Novos Austrumque revisam, 
Undique delicias querere nempe meas, 
Quam si non possim contingere lumine claro, 
Huicce nigro infausto nil nisi fata manet ; 
Et quando in placida constratus morte quiescam 
Ne lacrymam ob casum, funde, Susanna, 
meum ! 
Casus, cara, meus ne sit tibi causa doloris! 
Hue veniens, mecum barbiton, ecce! fero. 


Cart Benson. 
Knickerbocker for March. 


MAY ASDA. 
[From the Danish of Ochlensleger.} 
BY GEORGE BORROW, 
Author of “The Bible in Spain,” &c. 


May Aspa is gone to the merry green wood ; 
Like flax was each tress on her temples that stood ; 
Her cheek like the rose-leaf that perfumes the air ; 
Her form, like the lily-stalk, graceful and fair : 


She mourn’d for her lover, Sir Frovin the brave, 





For he had embark’d on the beisterous wave ; 


wave ; 

There sing the Erl-maidens their ditties aloud, 

| And dance while the merry moon peeps from the 
cloud. 





THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 

| Messrs. Epitors:—If you think it would be 
sufficiently interesting to the readers of the 
Literary World, I would be glad to fill one of 
its columns weekly for some time with a list of 
the most important works that have been or 
may be purchased for the Astor Library, clas- 
sified for the most part according to subjects. 
My object in this is not only to acquaint the 
community with the progress we are making in 
forming a collection of books for their use, but 
also to elicit from scholars and men of science 
valuable suggestions in filling up the chasms 
which they may thus discover in our collection 
in the several departmeuts of learning. It isa 
governing consideration with the direction of 
the Astor Library in their purchases, first to ob- 
tain such books of value as are now either 
wholly wanting in our other public libraries or 
found only in very few of them, and upon the 
same principle the selection will be made from 
our catalogues for the lists that will be offered 
you for publication. 1 subjoin one containing 
a list of some of our books on the fine arts; 
and you can judge from this, if itis worth your 
while to indulge me with the space asked for. 


Respectfully yours, J. G. Cogswet,. 
Now York, March 31, 1849. 
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WORKS ON ANTIQUITIES AND THE FINE ARTS. 


15. 


16. 


20. Meyrick’s Ancient Armor. 
. Reynolds, 





Recently purchased for the Astor Library. 


. Prrawest—Orere.—The collection of splendid 


works on Roman Antiquities, Architecture, 
and Classical Ornaments, 27 in 22 vols. atlas 
folio, bound in crimson morocco. This is a 
complete set of the two Piranesis, choice and 
fine copies of the Original Roman Editions, 
with brilliant impressions of the plates, and 
probably the first complete set in the country. 


. Grecian Antiquities—a complete. Series—16 


vols. in 13, royal folio, bound in Turkey mo- 
rocco, viz :— 
Stewart and Revett’s Athens, with Supple- 
ment, 5 vols. 
Woods's Palmyra and Balbec, 2 vols. in 1. 
Inedited Antiquities of Attica, ) 
original edition, ‘ 
Ionian Antiquities, with addi- 
tional Chapter, 
Inwood’s Erectheion at Athens, 1 vol. 
Major’s Ruins of Paestum, 1 vol. 
Wilkins’s Magna Grecia, 1 vol. 
Stanhope’s Olympia, 
Allason’s Pola, 
Adams’s Ruins of Spalatro, 1 vol. 
Le Roy, Monumens de la Gréce, 1 vol. 


2 vols. 
in 1. 


2 vols. in 1. 


. Choiseul Gouffier, Voyage Pittoresque de la 


Gréce, first impressions, bound in morocco, 
3 vols. folio. 


. Saint Non.—Voyage Pittoresque en Sicile, ori- 


ginal impressions, French calf, royal folio, 
5 vols. 


. Houel.—Voyage Pittoresque des Islesde Sicile, 


de Malte et de Lipari. 4 vols. in 2. 


. Voyage Pittoresque de la Syrie, de la Phe- 


nicie, de la Palestine, et de la basse Egypte, 
numerous engravings of Palmyra, Balbec, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land, imperial folio, 2 
vols. in 1. 


. Lord Kingsborough’s Antiquities of Mexico, 
comprising fac-similes of Ancient Mexican | 


Paintings and Hieroglyphics, preserved in the 
Royal Libraries of Paris, Berlin, Dresden, 
Vienna, &c.—illustrated by upwards of 1000 
beautifully colored plates, accurately copied 
from the originals, imperial folio, 9 vols. 


. Dodwell’s Views in Greece, colored equal to 


finest drawings ; imperial folio, 1 vol. 


. Galerie compléte du Musée Central de France, 


publiée par Filhol, avec le supplement ; fine 
original impressions, royal 8vo., 11 vols. 


. Archeologia from the commencement; 4to., 


32 vols. 


. Vies et (Euvres des Peintres les plus célébres, 


4to., 25 in 8 vols. 


. Carter's Ancient Sculpture and Painting in 


England, with Notes by Meyrick, Turner, 
and Britton, royal folio, 2 vols. in 1. 


. Carter's Ancient Architecture of England. 


Edited by Britton, folio, 1 vol. 


. Durand et Le Grand—Recueil et Parallele des 


Edifices remarquables anciens et modernes, 
exhibiting 1000 examples of Buildings, &c., 
atlas folio, 1 vol. 

L’Espagne Artistique et monumentale ; vues 
et descriptions des monumens les plus nota- 
bles de |’Espagne, folio, 2 vols. 
Silvestre—Paleographie Universelle, ou collee- 
tion de Fac-simile d’Ecritures de tous les 
— et de tous les temps. Atlas folio, 4 
vols. 


- Cotman’s Architectural Etchings of old Eng- 


lish Buildings, imperial folio, 2 vols. 


. Knight (H. G.)—Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 


Italy, from Constantine to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. Imperial folio, 2 vols. 


. Knight (H. G.)—Saracenic and Norman Re- 


mains in Sicily. Imperial folio, 1 vol. 
Folio, 3 vols. 
Sir Joshua. Graphic works, 


folio, 3 vols. 


. Musée des Armes de |'Empereur de Russie, 


folio, 1 yol. 
Musée Royale de la Haye. 


Folio, India 
proofs, 1 vol. 
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24. Rigaud—Vuesdes Palais,Chateaux, et Maisons 
— de Paris et de ses environs, folio, 
1 vol. 

Murphy’s Arabian Antiquities of Spain, atlas 
folio, 1 vol. 

Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament 
and Costume, royal 4to. 1 vol. 

Pugin’s Examples of Gothie Architecture, 
Ato. 3 vols. 

Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 
selected from ancient edifices in England, 
Ato. 1 vol. 

Coney’s Foreign Cathedrals, imp. folio, 1 vol. 
Coney’s Beauties of Continental Architecture, 
royal folio, 1 vol. 

Museum Florentinum, royal folio, 6 vols. 
Weale’s Divers Works of Early Masters in 
Christian Decoration, folio, 2 vols. 

Antichita de Ercolano, cioé Pitture, Bronzi, 
Lucerne, Candelabri, royal folio, 9 vols. 
Bouillon. Musée des Antiques, folio, 3 vols. 
Galerie du Palais Royal, folio, 3 vols. 
Galerie Aguado. Proofs, folio, 1 vol. 
Neale’s Views of the Seats of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, royal 8vo. 11 vols. 

Britton’s Public Buildings of London, 4to. 
2 vols. 

Agincourt (Seroux D’) Histoire de lArt par 
les monumens, royal folio, 6 vols. 
Visconti—Iconographie Greeque et Romaine, 
folio, 7 vols. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


| 31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 





WEBSTERIAN IN REPLY TO “Q” 
I nave only a few words to offer in reply 
to Q. 

1. Q. charged me with saying, that the pro- 
gress of our language towards greater simpli- 
city and broader analogies, is “to its ufmost 
| limit” inevitable, desirable, &c.: and on this 
| ground represented me as “ begging the ques- 
| tion at issue.” I replied, that had said no- 





trary had stated that my remarks respecting 
the progress in question, were confined to 
“a very limited class of words.” Most per- 
sons would feel bound, under these circum- 
stances, to retract the charge in a candid and 
gentlemanly spirit; or to make it good, either 
by pointing out the expression [“ utmost limit”] 
or proving, by a strict analysis of my language, 
that it was necessarily implied in what I said, 
and that 1 had not restricted its meaning as 
affirmed. But nothing of this kind does Q. 
attempt. He merely quotes a passage in 
which I said, “no reflecting man can suppose 
that the tendency towards simpler forms has 
just at this moment spent its strength; no wise 
man would wish it to be arrested, when he re- 
flects on the. multiplied anomalies which yet 
remain to be removed.” Now every reader 
will see that the very qualification here made, 
“ just at chis moment,” shows that I could not 
have been speaking of the “ utmost limit,” as 
claimed by Q. 

2. Lhad stated that Webster was the first 
lexicographer who omitted the k in such words 
as “music, physic,” &c. Q. replied, that he 
supposed atiack and gimcrack to be “such 
words,” and “yet Webster spells them with 
the k.” I appealed to his candor, and asked 
in return, whether he really did suppose attack, 
&c., to be “such words” as those J referred to 
in mentioning music, physic, &c. This ques- 
tion he does not answer. In asking it, 1 had 
no thought of impeaching his veracity. I 
meant only to say, as I did say elsewhere, that 
there was no reason why he should affect to 
misunderstand me. He certainly has said no- 
thing to make any of your readers believe there 
was. 

3. The same observation applies to what I 
said about the remarks of Lowrnu and WaLKER, 





fether, and many other words. 


thing about “ utmost limit,” but on the con-| d 
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as to the impropriety of doubling the final cop, 
sonant in adding the formative er, iny, ed, &._ 
to such words as /ravel. Their argument wa, 
certainly an intelligible one, viz. that since 
adel compass is not doubled in aj cor. 
respondent cases, as suffer-er—ofler-in, it 
ought not to be doubled in travel-er, But Q 
urges the case of adjectives in ly. Now | 
might have answered more fully (though jt js 
implied in what I said), that the final consonant 
is not doubled in the case of these adjectives 
No one writes nationn-ly or reall-ly. The ad, 
verbial ending ly (lick or like) is simply addeg 
to the primitive words, as in real-ize, rea}.iy 
real-ly, just as Walker directed in travelr 
The appeal of Q. to this class of words, there. 
fore, presents no inconsistency in Webster o; 
any one else. As to chancellor, Q. will find jt 
derived from cancellarius (and hence the doubje 
‘), in the Revised Edition of Webster yp. 
abridged; though in the abridgment, as jp 
most cases, only the etymology is more briefly 
given. 

4. Q. now finds that ochre and lustre are not 
exceptions in Webster’s Revised Edition, py: 
are given double, with the termination er py 
first, like other words of this class. His com. 
plaint is, therefore, changed—Why is the ter. 
mination re used in the definitions? I answer, 
that when both forms are given as good spel- 
ling, either of them (and especially the one 
most prevalent) may properly be used. He 
objects that Dr. Webster formerly spelt mus- 
sacer, &c. He might as well object to hainous, 
These have 
been altered in the Revised Edition, and it was 
the spelling of this edition alone that I under. 
took to defend. The change has been univer. 
sally approved, except by a few who have some 
motive, per fas aut nefas, to run this dictionary 
own. 

5. I have shown that expense, license, and 
recompense, were spelt with c¢ in editions of 
Hume and Robertson, published at the close of 
the last century, and therefore in general use, 
as I said, “some forty yearsago.” An edition 
of Burke, with the same spelling, was re- 
printed in this country in 1807. We occi- 
sionally see it even at the present day. Li- 
cence may be found in the London Atheneum 
of January last. So much for Q.’s question— 
Who so spelt those words ? 

Your readersgwill now judge to which of us 
most properly belongs the imputation of “quil- 
bling.” They are undoubtedly tired of this 
discussion. Candor and fairness demand that 
he who comments on the statements of a0- 
other, should take the meaning as it was obv'- 
ously intended. Such, I believe, are the ex- 
pectations of those who read the Literary 
World; and it is in this view I still say that 
Q. has mistaken his place. 

WEBSTER’. 


THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
A meeting of the Ethnological Society was 
held on Saturday evening, the 24th ult, 
the Rev. Dr. Rostnson in the chair, of which 
we find the following Report in the Tribune. 

Mr. J. R. Bartiert, the Corresponding 
Secretary, read a letter from Mr. S. WELLS 
Wituiams, dated Canton, January 2, 1849 
when Mr. W. was busily engaged in studying 
the Manchu Language under a native teacie’, 
although to his regret the pronunciation of the 
Manchu differed so much from that of the 
books obtained by him in the language, that 
they were of less use than was expect 
“ Indeed,” remarks Mr. W., “ it is yond 
the powers of the Roman alphabet to expres* 
many of the guttural sounds of the language. 
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r I shall proceed I cannot say, as I 
per at present only to learn enough to 
read the characters with facility, both rannin 
and printed, | so that [ can use the type 

ught out. . 
ay Vocabularies, Traditions, §e.— 
Mr. Bartlet? also read a communication 
from Mr. B. M. Norman, a Corresponding 
Member of the Society, transmitting two Vo- 
cabularies of the Indian Nations, the Caett- 
macues and Arracaras—beinga letter written 
to Sir William Dunbar respecting some of the 
curiosities of the country, to be communicated 
to * La Société du Nord.” This letter, it is 
stated, was written by Martin Duralde, Esq., 
the Commandant of Attakapas (La.) in 1802. 
The original "MS. is in French, but has been 
translated almost literally by Mr. W. M. Car- 
penter, of Opelousas, La., and, as translated, 
transmitted to the Ethnological Society by 
Mr. Norman. we 

These two Nations, interesting in many 
respects, are Now extinct ; and, as far as the 
writer was aware, these Vocabularies consti- 
tute the sole remains of their language which 
have survived them. ‘The MSS. were found 
among some old popes and letters in the loft 
of a gentleman’s house in the neighborhood of 
Opelousas, La., where they had been some 
forty years. We understand that these inte- 
resting remains will soon be placed before the 
public in a convenient and durable form. 

A number of most curious and not a little 
amusing Traditions of these Tribes, were em- 
bodied in the papers transmitted from Mr. 
Carpenter—one of which we extract, as a 
matter of interest to many readers whose sym- 
pathies are with the Red Men and their Insti- 
tutions, no less than their Legendary Litera- 
ture, if such it may be termed. Jt was as 
follows :-— 


“ The Creation of the Sun and Moon.—The 
Sun and Moon were created, runs the tradition, 
for man and wife. The moon, as male, was in- 
tended to vivify and illuminate all things upon the 
earth; but having neglected to strengthen itself by 
baths, it was condemned to remain in the state in 
which it came from the hands of its Creator ; its 
light pale, and without vigor, continuing in cease- 
less pursuit of its wife, the Sun, without being able 
to overtake it. The Sun, to the contrary, more 
attentive in taking her baths and her bitters, 
merited the prerogative of shedding her benefits to 
the world and mankind. It has always been held 
in great veneration among them, and has often 
stopped in its course to give them time to over- 
come their enemies, to secure their prey, and to 
complete their voyages and travels.” 


_ Such was one train of these rude savages’ 
ideas of the Creation ; their tales of the origin 
of Mankind and of the World, are still more 
curious, but we have not room for further ex- 
tracts. 

Ancient Works upon the Rio Gila.—Mr. 
Syuizr read a letter from Col. Emory, trans- 
initting plans of a number of ancient works, 
buildings, etc., situated in the Valley of the Rio 
Gila, not described in the recently published 
Report of Col. E. One of them was of a large 
rectangular structure, 150 feet long by 90 
broad, flanked by ten smaller edifices, 36 by 24 
feet. Extending nearly around these works 
Was an acequia, or aasnl for conveying water. 
Also the remains of a wall of adobes. The 
casa, at the time of Col. Emory’s visit, was in 
complete ruin—“one pile of broken adobes 
and foundation stones of black basalt.” An- 
other of these structures exhibited a circular 
foundation, 270 feet in diameter, and somewhat 

some of the singular monuments 
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lished work on the “ Ancient Monuments of 
the Mississippi Valley.” Another similar 
circle, in the immediate vicinity, was 350 feet 
in diameter. Besides these, there are many 
other rectangular structures, to a greater or 
less extent dilapidated. Mr. Squier remarked 
that, from all the information which could be 
obtained, it appeared that there was no monu- 
menial evidence to connect the ancient inhabit- 
ants of this region with those of the Valley of 
Anahuac and Central America. It remains 
to be seen what will be the result of a compa- 
rison of the languages of the Moqui and other 
semi-civilized tribes above the Gila with those 
of the ancient Mexicans. 

Ancient Remains of East 'Tennessee.—Mr. 
Squier also read a letter from*Mr. J. G. M. 
Ramsay, Secretary of the Historical and Anti- 
quarian Society, communicating a variety of 
facts relative to the Ancient Monuments of 
East Tennessee. Among other monuments is 
a rock, rudely sculptured, which is considered 
as undoubted an evidence of European dis- 
covery and adventure as the more celebrated 
one at Dighton, in Massachusetts. 

The Monuments of Western New York.—A 
communication was read by the same gentle- 
man from Mr. Charles Whittlesey of Cleve- 
land (O.), expressing his entire concurrence in 
the conclusions of Mr. Squier respecting the 
date and origin of the Ancient Monuments of 
Western New York. Mr. Whittlesey sug- 
gests that they may belong to the same system 
with those of Northern Ohio; and gives seve- 
ral accounts, derived from the Indians, tend- 
ing to show the modern date of the works in 
that section. 

Explorations in the East.—Letters were 
read by Prof. Roginson from Rev. Eli Smith 
and Rev. W. M. Thomson—the latter giving 
an interesting account of his explorations in 
and about Damascus and other parts of Syria. 
He observes that there are more extensive re- 
mains of antiquity in Damascus than are gene- 
rally known; and proceeds to a vivid descrip- 
tion of oneof them. One is an immense build- 
ing, which he describes minutely ; it is built of 
heavy stone, 70 paces long on the South side, 
with a door in the centre; and on the West 
side it is at present 53 paces in length.—Mr. 
Thomson also gave an entertaining narrative 
of the different stages of his journey, with de- 
lineations of the nature of the country. 

African Languages—Mr. Turner made 
some observations on a recently published work, 
entitled “ Some Account of Bonny, on the Coast 
of Guinea, its Language and Inhabitants,” * 
transmitted through him to the Society by its 
author. After treating of the language, Dr. 
Koeler arranges his observations, gathered 
during a four months’ residence on the Coast in 
1840, under such heads as “ Kroo negroes,” 
“ gods,” “ tornadoes,’’ “ canoes,” “ head-dresses,” 
“arms and accoutrements,” “houses,” “ boys’ 
sports,” “burials,” “conjurors,” “trade,” 
“slaves,” and concludes with a meteorological 
journal. His account of the language, of 
which very little has hitherto been known, 
owing to the unbealthiness of the place and 
the jealous precautions of the natives, tends to 
establish the correctness of the division, made 
by the Rev. J. L. Wilson, of the languages of 
the coast into two grand classes, situated re- 
spectively to the north and south of the Ca- 
meroon Mountains (Bibl. Sacra, Nov. 1847). 
For in those respects in which the Mandingo 
and Grebo differ from the Mpongwe, the Bonny 


—_— 


* Einige Notizen iiber Bonny, an der Kiiste von Guinea, 
und seine Bewobner, von BD. Hermann 
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language agrees with the former: thus it em- 
ploys postpositions instead of prepositions, 
places its adjectives before their substantives, 
in compounds places the possessor first, &c., 
and counts by fives and scores. 
The Picture-Writing of the Indians.—A 
letter was received from Henry R. Scuoot- 
CRAFT, Esq., on the scope and capabilities of 
the “ Picture-Writing ” of the Indians. In re- 
spect to the Lenno Lenapi, Mr. Schoolcraft 
says: “The name Lenno Lenapi has been 
said to mean ‘ original men.’ It means no such 
thing. Lenapi is the equivalent for the North- 
ern Algonquin Inabi, meaning specifically an 
Indian. Lenno is the equivalent for enno or 
annish, meaning common or general; and thus 
the Delawares, like the Chippeways and their 
congenital tribes, called themselves, as at this 
day, the ‘common people,’ the ‘ mass of nten,’ 
as distinguished trom Englishmen, French- 
men, &c.” 
Archeological Map of New York.—Mr. 
Squier read a communication from L. W. 
Morgan, Esq., of Rochester, detailing the plan 
of an Archeological and Ethnological Map of 
New York, upon which he is engaged, and 
which will be published by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in connexion with Mr. Squier’s Me- 
moir on the Ancient Monuments of this State. 
AN HOUR WITH ATHENAUS. 
[From the “ Gentleman's Magazine."’) 
We remember a frontispiece to an old editio® 
of Aulus Gellius, which represented the autho 
writing with the Goddess of Fame, or Philoso- 
phy, by his side, and at the end of the room 
was a window which opened into the street 
beyond; and through that opening the eye 
caught a glimpse of some great ancient city. 
The street, which ran past that house, was 
some street of Athens or of Rome; and an 
Athenian or Roman crowd was soon collected 
round a distant portico; and the busy din of 
life seemed to rewake again (as in Tennyson’s 
“Day Dream”) from the sleep of centuries. 
Such a window, such a vista into past years, 
is the work which Athenzus has lett us. It is 
alone in its class; there is no book in the world 
which resembles it. It is no romance of love 
or hate; its author was no poet or dreamer, 
but a poor learned grammarian, who loved, 
really /oved, grammar rules and prosody for 
their own sake, and who wrote also a history 
of the Syrian kings. The great poet of Persia 
says, 
Thy life is a riddle, O Hafiz; 
{ts reality is a spell and a tale. 
Such is the life of Atheneus. We doubt not 
that he was an amusing companion, with an 
inexhaustible store of oddities and anecdotes, 
and a no less store of cumbrous learning and 
pedantry ; yet the graver anu heavier parts of 
his character were doubtless relieved by a fund 
of sunshiny humor and (what is essential to 
this kind of character) an amusing but inoffen- 
sive vanity. But the especial details of his 
life have faded away from the memory of the 
world, and there is no vestige of them left. 
And yet the reader of his book can trace there 
the exact lineaments of the author, and every 
mirrors his excellences and his defects, 

lended together in a most singular confusion. 
Swift says, “I never read a book but it seemed 
to be talking to me;” and everybody must feel 
the truth of the assertion. “The images of 
men’s minds remain in books, exempted from 
the wrong of time and capable of perpetual 


images, because the 4 gery still and cay’ 
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succeeding ages.”* Men cannot disguise them- 
selves ; the author’s real character will always 
struggle into light, in spite of all his efforts to 
conceal it. Sterne’s heartlessness is read 
through his sentimental pathos, just as Cicero’s 
“ Respublica” was read in the palimpsest under 
the monkish legend ; and Seneca’s mean am- 
bition shows the cloven foot under the philoso- 
pher’s robe, in spite of all his affectation of 
austerity; while, on the contrary, Rabelais by 
his buffoonery vainly endeavors to hide his 
love for his race, which breaks out continually 
from the midst of his absurdities ; and Epicurus 
vainly masks his own brave honest heart under 
an outward system of worldliness, And just 
in the same way, in the supper or symposium 
which Athenzus has reported so accurately to 
posterity, he has unconsciously been painting 

is own portrait. Just as in the German le- 
gend of the Cathedral of Cologne, the artist 
sketched his plan, and then found that he had 
been only drawing from memory the plan of 
some other cathedra!l,—so too Athenzus, in at- 
— to delineate the characters of his 
guests, has only been painting himself in dif- 
ferent attitudes ; the phantoms and shapes that 
he has conjured up in his brain are (like the 
spectre of the Brocken) mere optical illusions 
and shadows of himself. ‘The humor, the 
pedantry, the dulness, and the brightness, 
which amused his contemporaries at their 
evening parties in Alexandria and Rome, are 
mirrored in these pages for us, and we can sit 
down and enjoy his vaso a in his work, in 
some respects even more fully than we could 
have done had we been bodily present there. 
Every man is both better and worse than his 
books; and though we may lose much of his 
kind-heartedness and good feeling, we also lose 
much of his eccentricities and oddities, and 
perhaps, if we strike the balance, we are gain- 
ers by the exchange. 

The “Suppers of the Deipnosophists” is 
one of those books which can be taken up and 
laid down at any hour or in any humor, and 
‘as often as you choose. It always wears an 
honest smile (if I may say so) when it meets 
us, and whether we read it by day or by night, 
before breakfast or after supper,—whether we 
come to it fresh for the coming day’s exertions 
or wearied with its busy hours of past labor, 
—in short, in any humor, Athenzus’s book is 
a pleasure, unless we except the periods of 
hunger, and hold with the witty Fortiguerri, | 
in his “ Ricciardetto,” 

Che a dir lagiusta, e pena e non diletto 
Sentir parlare del mangiare e bere, 
Che fu fatto in quel nobile convito, 

E non poter cavarsi l'appetito. 

There is, as we have said, no book exactly 
like Atheneus; but yet, perhaps, we can ap- 





proximate to rr bee It belongs to that 
class which includes Rabelais, Burton’s Me- | 
lancholy, Tristram Shandy, and, in an inferior | 
degree, Southey’s Doctor. These are books | 
for every season and humor, and, if we chose 

to adopt the phrase of the advertisements, we | 
might call them “every hour its own restau- 

rant!” They all wear a kind of iamily likeness, | 
though, in some respects, they differ widely | 
from each other. All of them abound with 

quaintness and learning, which mutually illus- | 
trate each other; and all are distinguished by | 
a deep vein of strong practical humor, and side | 
by side with this runs, as usual, a deep vein of | 
feeling ; and wherever these two meet, poetry | 
is never far off. Atheneus has been called | 


dull, but how often his language kindles into 
pause poetry, as he relates some touching 
egend, or some beautiful custom of ancient 
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days! Thus, for instance, after a long disser- 
tation, full of legends and stories, he suddenly 
winds up with the following exquisite little 
glimpse into his own time, into the “now” 
which enveloped him when he lived and 
wrote :— 

“ And while we were conversing about such 
matters, suddenly there was heard over all the 
city the noise of pipes and of cymbals, and the 
beating of drums, rising with the sound of 
distant singing. For it happened to be the 
feast formerly called the Parilia, but now the 
Romza, the most excellent and music-loving 
Emperor Adrian having on that day built a 
temple to the Fortune of the City; and that 
day in every year is held as a holiday and fes- 
tival by all the citizens, and even all the stran- 
gers who may be residing at Rome.” 

Many such echoes of ancient festivals and 
holidays come floating into our ears from these 
pages ; for Athenzus, like all the other Greeks 
of that time, amidst the miseries and calamities 
of the present, turned for solace to the old times 
of paganism, as they hung quietly reflected in 
memory’s horizon. Many an old ceremony 
is thus preserved to us, which would otherwise 
have been inevitably lost; many a local cus- 
tom is thus handed down which would other- 
wise have been forgotten even in its native 
home, amidst the changes which swept over 
the ancient world. Thus he tells us that in 
the opening of spring the little children in 
Rhodes used to perambulate the city with 
childish dances »nd songs, and ask presents 
from door to door; and he even preserves the 
childish words which they were wont to sing :— 

MO nrOe xeidwv 
kahas wpas ayovca 


Kat Kadovs eveaurovs. «. rT. A. 


The song is in truth untranslatable, rising, 
as it did, from those young hearts like an in- 
articulate wood-song of the birds, and express- 
ing more the voice of instinctive joy and ani- 
mal spirits at the return of the season, than 
any particular meaning in the words ; but the 
following is a literal version. And surely the 
author who preserved the old custom for us 
had a sympathy with the poetry of human life 
—an ear for that music which streams up con- 
tinually from our old earth to heaven, and of 
which childhood’s happy voices form no incon- 
siderable portion. 

The swallow’s come, winging 
His way to us here! 

Fair hours is he bringing, 
And a happy new year! 


White and black 
Are his belly and back! 
Give him welcome once more 
With figs from your store, 
With wine in its flasket, 
And cheese in its basket, 
And eggs,—aye and wheat, if we ask it! 
Shall we go or receive ? 
Yes we'll go, if you "Il give, 
But, if you refuse us, we never will leave. 
We'll tear up the door, 
And the lintel and floor, 
And your wife if you still demur,— 
She is little and light— 
We will come to-night, 
And run away e’en with her! 
But if you will grant 
The presents we want, ' 
Greai good shall come of it. 
And plenty of profit! 
Come throw open free 
Your doors to the Swallow! 
Young children are we, 
Not oid beggars, who follow ! 


Bat it is time that we gave a little more in- 
formation about the book itself, and, first of all, 
as to its form. 

It is, as its title imports, a pretended report 
of the conversation of certain learned guests 
who met at supper in the house of a an 
Maecenas, named Laurentius, who, it appears 
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from various parts of the book, was a great 
lord in his day, and had been procurator jp 
Mysia (lib. ix.). The company consisted of 
some of the first literary men of the time, apg 
during supper they conversed about the various 
dishes, &c., of which they partook, which af. 
fords matter for endless digressions, and quo 
tations from Greek comedies, &c. As » (ia. 
logue, the work has hardly any merit at a)! 
A shadow of a dialogue does indeed run through 
the book, and a question and answer are oc. 
casionally introduced, and we are sometimes 
favored with a little raillery between tho 
guests, but not unfrequently one speaker pours 
forth an uninterrupted harangue for twenty 
folio pages, and not even the presence of a 
rude eynic, named Cynulcus, can stop this 
loquacity. Perhaps, however, it is this very 
fault which makes the book so valuable in our 
eyes ; the endless quotations from lost authors, 
and especially from the middle and new come. 
dy (however they may spoil the character o/ 
the work), are as so many treasures preserved 
from a shipwreck ; and it is only here that time 
has saved them for us. Schoell says, that Athe- 
nus “had read and made extracts from eigitt 
hundred plays belonging to the middle comedy ; 
he quotes above fifteen hundred lost works, 
and the names of about seven hundred writers, 
many of which, but for him, would be entirely 
unknown.” His book is also a grand store. 
house for all kinds of rare anecdotes and histo- 
rical incidents, and many a curious biographi- 
cal trait is preserved which would otherwise 
have escaped our knowledge altogether. | 
know not if any other ancient author records 
that Plato was very fond of figs (fol. 276, 
Casaubon’s edition), and that Philip and Alex- 
ander were equally fond of apples ; and that the 
latter having found a large orchard near Baby- 
lon, caused a great many baskets to be filled 
with them, and the soldiers pelted each other 
in a kind of mimic conflict! 


To be concluded next week. 


Che Pine Arts. 


AMERICAN ART-UNION. 

Tus favorite institution has now fairly enter- 
ed upon its business for the year, having with 
the last season completed its first decade. 
Its means and advantages have never been 
what they are at present, its enterprise is 
keen and far-sighted, and judging from its 
past accomplishments a brilliant and increased 
prosperity is before it, By its single princi- 
ple of extensive combination, about 16,500 
subscribers the last year combining (o create 
for themselves a y tn the Arts, it is 
enabled, without any reference whatever to 
the distribution of paintings by lot, to secure 
to each member more than the ordinary value 
of his payment in the book of prints, en 
gravings, bulletins, &c., with the advantage, 
to the great number of its supporters in the 
city, and probably to an equal number of its 
subscribers visiting the city, of a commodious, 
well furnished Gallery of Works of Art, open 
free of all charge. 

Let us look at this for a moment—and the 
advantages of membership of this institution 
will become still more apparent. 

The Institution is conducted strictly for the 
benefit of all its individual members, to the 
extent of its officers, many of whom are upon 
duty in its affairs several hours daily, working 
laboriously throughout the year, without fee or 
remuneration. d this “is not all. The 


financial and business arrangements are of 
great complexity. The highest mercantile 








talent and enterprise must be found in its 
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ils. Land is to be bought or leased, 
vuildings erected for a gallery, and of course 
interest has to be paid and a sinking fund 
provided. Paintings must be bought, a se 
lery formed before subscribers 7 _ The 
credit of the institution must be kept invio- 
late, otherwise it is at the mercy of extortion- 
ate landlords or money lenders, or exorbitant 
picture dealers ; and credit can only be secured 
by publie confidence in the business abilities 
and integrity of its conductors. 

It must be remembered in these and all 
other arrangements, that a great portion of the 
burden of the heavy expenses must fall upon 
the first months of the year, especially when 
the Gallery is opened so early in the season as 
at present, and that the returns from subscrib- 
ers chiefly come in at the end of the year. 
This fact constantly presents a serious embar- 
rassment in the management of affairs, and re- 
quires the greatest nicety of conduct on the 
part of the officers. The Institution, it is evi- 
dent, must be kept at so high a point of credit, 
that, though dependent upon the taste of the 
public for its returns, its drafts drawn early in 
the year and payable at the close may be mar- 
ketable at ordinary money values. And this 
credit has been thus sustained. Now it is not 
too much to say, that, leaving out of account 
the divided duties, still important and onerous, 
of the several special committees, the services 
rendered to the subscribers of the American 
Art-Union throughout the United States, by 
the leading officers, the President, the Trea- 
surer, the Secretaries, would, if rendered to a 
Bank or an Insurance Office, be but indiffer- 
ently compensated by an annual payment of 
ten thousand dollars—yet they get nothing. 
But it is no sinecure which they are discharg- 
ing. We are not disposed to dwell upon 
difficulties, for difficulties are attendant upon 
all honorable weg oe and they are of course 
prepared to meet them. But the management 
of such an Institution is a laborious and com- 

ratively a thankless duty. The lovers of 

igh art who fill their parlors with trashy 
daubs called copies of the great masters, are 
not the only grumblers. We admit that there 
are no Raphaels or Lionardos on the walls of 
the Gallery in Broadway, no such American 
wo.ks having as yet, probably, come within the 
knowledge of the Committees ; but, having said 
this, we would add in reply to this pretentious 
class of faulttinders, the words of Burns’ apolo- 
gy for poor human nature: 


What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted ! 


The canvas of the pictures rejected by the 
Art-Union would furnish tents for an army. 
Yet one would think there would arise a unani- 
mous burst of admiration from the artists whose 
works are received and well paid for, in spite, 
frequently, of the hostile pressure from with- 
out to which we have alluded; but he who 
looks for good feeling in such a cise knows little 
of human nature and its bearings-in this in- 
stance. Corporations have no souls, therefore 
pocket the funds, run to the first accessible 
hewspaper, and abuse them lustily. 

0 one, however, complains of these things. 
The Art-Union takes no revenge, buys the best 
pictures to be found, pays fair and liberal 
prices for them, supports a corps of artists in 
their winter studios, and on their summer ex- 
Cursions, relieves them of all sense of patron- 
age, providing for them ad libitum those twin 
enjoyments of life, which go so capitally well 
together, prosperity and grumbling. 

_ But passing over the unpaid, extensive bu- 
Siness cares of the directors, to but a small 
part of which we have barely alluded, what 
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does the subscriber get for his investment of 
five dollars? We have now before us a por- 
tion of his return for 1848. The series of 
outlines of “ Rip Van Winkle” by Darley, and 
the line engraving of “Queen Mary signing 
the Death Warrant of Lady Jane Grey,” after 
Huntington, are now ready in sufficient num- 
bers to warrant the entire distribution to all 
the members commencing with the Ist of May. 
Of the Rip Van Winkle illustrations we have 
before spoken at length. In originality, depth 
of character, freedom and beauty of drawing, 
they are of a very high order, and if published 
in the old style by the trade would have com- 
manded from the lovers of art the full price of 
the subscription to the Art-Union. They are 
far in advance of the similar publication of the 
year by the London Art-Union. No subscriber 
who values a genuine work of art should feel 
the least disappointment at receiving this book 
of outlines, though he got nothing else; but 
all will get, besides, the usual large engraving, 
which may be satisfactorily compared for ac- 
curacy and spirit with the original painting 
now hanging on the walls of the Gallery. 

As the Institution advances it is enabled to 
do more and more constantly for every indi- 
vidual member—to say nothing of the distribu- 
tion of paintings, which of course increases 
rapidly in value. Thus the simple catalogte 
of the Gallery has grown into a Fine-Art Bul- 
letin, illustrated with woodcuts of the paint- 
ings of the year, with ample information for 
country subscribers of the state of the Gallery, 
&c., and supplementary matter of interest on 
the state of the Arts generally. This is now 
quite an attractive monthly publication, and is 
sent to subscribers to the Art-Union through- 
out the country, gratis. The number for April 
has just been issued. We learn from it that 
the engraving for 1849, the plate of “ Youth,” 
being the second picture of Eole’s series of the 
“ Voyage of Life,” is in progress in the hands 
of Smilie, who it is said will render it the best 
executed landscape engraving ever issued in 
this country. At etching of it will accompany 
the “ Transactions” to be issued in May. 
The subject of the Medal for the new year will 
be the head of Col. Trumbull, in continuation 
of the series of Allston and Stuart. Another 
series of outlines is in contemplation, of which 
an announcement will be made hereafter. 

The tendency of the increase of support of 
the Art-Union to the benefit of each individual 
member is shown in a commission just given 
to the distinguished sculptor, Brown, to model 
a Statuette, to be executed in bronze, twenty 
inches in height, of an Indian—of which 
twenty copies have already been ordered of 
competent artists—a rare and costly work. 
The number of prizes as well as their quality 
thus increases, till a subscription to the Art- 
Union is certain to be a highly profitable in- 
vestment. 

The Gallery of the Art-Union now numbers 
seventy-two paintings, the property of the In- 
stitution. Of these we may speak on another 
occasion. 

We have thus glanced at the present condi- 
tion ofthe Art-Union. Its affairs are open to 
the public without reserve, and its character 
may be tested by any one who is at all inte- 
rested in the matter. It invites examination. 
The annual exhibit of its proceedings, to be 
published immediately, will show a highly 
satisfactory state of progress, to be surpassed, 
however, we trust, by a naturally improving 
standard of development from year to year. 
This is looked for by the public, and the mana- 

rs should not be insensible to the demand. 
Tr has done much for the Fine Arts already in 
America—let it go on and do more. 
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Copyright Question——Dr. Cogswell’s Return 
The Trade Sales Mr. Macready’s 
Speech at New Orleans-——Mr. Macaulay's 
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Memory of a Mexican Lady Rose Telbin 
The Academician Etty New Journal 
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The Copyright Question is again 
becoming a topic of the Press, by no concerted 
movement, but from the natural development 
of the evils of the present system which force 
themselves on the attention. ‘There is at pre- 
sent very slight guarantee to the purchaser of 
a book, reprinted from an English copy,that he 
either gets the whole of it, or that it is with- 
out some superfluous or impertinent addition. 
There are whole classes of imperfect books 
constantly manufactured and sold, in the pur- 
chase of which the American buyer is, to a 
certain extent,a sufferer. Such are generally 
books illustrated by engravings. The latter 
frequently form an essential part of the text, 
and are commonly omitted altogether, or per- 
haps reproduced in so wretched a style as to 
bear little resemblance to the originals. Again, 
the new editions of works in England, with the 
alterations or improvements, are seldom fol- 
lowed by the American publisher, who is quite 
content with his stereotype plates as they stand, 
without being at the trouble or expense of 
alterations. Hence books are in current use 
in this country which differ essentially from 
the present genuine editions of the authors. 
There is no way to remedy this and other 
gross evils, but by the establishment of the na- 
tural relation between the author and the 
public. We trust this matter will be agitated, 
and brought before the next Congress. Mr. 
Cray was always an earnest supporter of the 
International Copyright, and we trust may 
again bear witness to its justice. Its expedi- 
ency will be sure totake care of itself. What 
is wanted is entire Free Trade in matters of 
literature—the abolition of all duties on books, 
and the equalization of all literary privileges. 
Among the passengers by the Canada 
from Liverpoof was our fellow-citizen, Dr. 
Cogswell, who has been welcomed by his 
friends on his return from his short but tho- 
roughly occupied visit to England in behalf of 
the Astor Library. Our readers are already 
familiar with the success of his tour from the 
letter from his pen a short time since, publish- 
ed in the Literary World—one of the conclud- 
ing sentiments of which in reference to his 
cordial reception by Englishmen, has been 
just so happily engrafted on his dinner 
speech, by Mr. Macready, at New Orleans. 
“TI would express my wish,’ said Mr. 
M., “that a letter lately written by the 
gentleman deputed to purchase books for 
the Astor Library could be read in every 
log hut through the length and breadth of the 
land, to disabuse the common mind as to the 
disposition of Englishmen towards this coun- 
try.” Some of the gratifying results of Dr. 
Cogswell’s journey are indicated in another 
column of our journal, in the list, already fur- 
nished byfhim, of books of Art, &c., purchased 
—the continuation of which will doubtless be 
of interest to our readers. The library already 
numbers, we understand, some 20,000 volumes. 
The building will be commenced at an earl 
day in Lafayette Place. In the meantime ti 
the 26th inst. the plan of the building is open 
to competition from Architects, according to a 
notice in our advertising columns. 

—— The New York Trade Sales closed 
last Saturday, after a business of unusual ac- 
tivity. An adjournment took place to attend 
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the funeral of Daniel Appleton on Friday, 
every mark of respect having been paid to his 
memory and the family, by meetings and reso- 
lutions of condolence at both houses. We no- 
tice the following proceedings in the Mirror : 
“ A meeting of the Book Trade has been held 
to consider the expediency of charitable socie- 
ties engaging in the publication of books ; and 
a committee was appointed, consisting of the 
Messrs. Carter and Roe Lockwood of New 
York, Mr. Hammersley of Hartford, Mr. Per- 
kins of Philadelphia, and one other, to report 
in August next, of facts, &c., touching the 
matter, to obtain information ia the premises, 
and report what action is to be taken.” 
he close of Mr. Macreapy’s farewell 
engagement at New Orleans was signalized by 
a brilliant festivity, at which General Lewis 
presided, and the distinguished orator Pren- 
tiss, among other guests of mark, was present. 
In the table devices we see noticed “a credi- 
table attempt to represent the old house at 
Stratford-on-Avon, where Shakspeare was 
born.” Mr.Macready’s speech was, as usual, 
compact of thought and expression, and natu- 
rally and forcibly delivered. His allusion to 
Shakspeare was very happy. “ Like the priest 
in the Eastern temple, I fancy I intercept the 
oblations due to the divinity I serve. [Ap- 
lause.] It is upon the altar of our divine 
hakspeare that the offerings of enthusiasm, 
the incense of praise should be heaped, which 
you so profusely lavish on his officiating 
minister. [Cheers.] To him and to the in- 
spiration of his ‘mighly line,’ to the single- 
ness of purpose with which I have, however 
ineffectually, sought and striven to extend the 
love and knowledge of his works, restoring 
to the stage the purity of his text, and en- 
deavoring to present a simple, severe, yet 
comprehensive illustration of his vast con- 
ceptions, I owe the little credit that may be 
awarded me, and can make pretension to no 
more. ‘T'o hope and to believe that I may be 
occasionally associated hereafter by your- 
selves, and perhaps by some of your children, 
in your vacant hours of musing and remem- 
brance, with the sufferings of Lear, the re- 
morse of the usurping Thane, or the mental 
conflicts of the philosophic Hamlet, is to me 
a sufficing recompense.” 

His remarks on the relations of England 
and America were in a cosmopolitan spirit, in 
which he did not forget—both sides of the 
question. This was his tribute to the genius 
of American institutions. “And who is the 
low-minded, the narrow-hearted Englishman 
that would grudge you the fulfilment of this 
noble mission, or the world its benefit? 
[cheers] who, bounteously favored himself 
with the blessings of a constitution, at once 
free, expansive, and improvable, would de- 
scend to the cavils of envious disparagement 
against you, because you seek to expand to 
the widest limits the first great principle of 
good government, ‘the greatest possible hap- 
[ee of the greatest possible number? 





cheers} because you advocate the unfettered 
ndependence of individual opinion, and as- 
sert above all other earthly claims to honor, 
those qualities which 
* He who walked in gl d i ’ 
Pallowing hie plough alseg the = side.’ 
so triumphantly champions as the ‘pith of 
sense and pride of worth!’ In his burning 
words 
* Let us pray, that come it may, 
As come it will, for a’ that, 
That sense and worth, o'er a’ the earth, 
May bear the and a’ that, 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
Iss coming yet for a* that, 
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When man to man the warid o'er, 
Shall brothers be and a’ that.’ [Cheers.] 

Mr. M. may, we understand, be early ex- 
— in New York, after an engagement in 

hiladelphia. 
essrs, Harper have received the fol- 
lowing reply from Macaulay, on the receipt of 
a copy of the Websterized edition of his His- 
tory of England. 

“ GENTLEMEN :—The copy of my _ history 
which you were so good as to send has this 
day reached me. I can, as yet, only judge of 
the general effect of the paper and typography ; 
and that effect is highly creditable to your 
house. 

“ The spelling differs from mine. But the 
difference does not affect either the substance 
or the style of my work; and I, therefore, do 
not consider myself as personally aggrieved by 
the change. If my sentiments were sup- 
pressed, or my language altered, I should 
think that I had a right to complain. But as 
to the spelling, I have no wish except that it 
may be such as is generally acceptable to 
American readers. 


“T. B. Macauzay.” 
This is published in the papers with such 
editorial comments as “ the Macaulay Hub- 
bub quieted,” a “ settler,” and the like author- 
itative expositions. If the letter means any- 
thing, and we are not prepared to say that it 
does mean anything, it is simply that Mr. 
Macaulay is quite indifferent to the spelling of 
his writings in America; in other words, has 
quite a contempt for the whole question in this 
country. No one would accuse him of the 
absurdity of desiring one method of spelling for 
America and another for England, or in the 
present state of American literature, of setting 
up cisatlantic authority for universal usage. 
Yet this is what he must be driven upon by 
the terms of his letter. Either uniformity in 
orthography is of no consequence at all, or 
“what is generally acceptable to American 
readers” is to govern wherever the English 
language is written. The letter is very cour- 
teousiy evasive, and, in fact, says nothing— 
least of all, anything which can be construed 
into an approval of the alterations, 
The multifarious duties of a Professor 
in an American College, may be seen from an 
item of news in the Courier :—*The Rev. 
J. W. McCuttovueu, D.D., Rector of St. John’s 
Church, Lafayette, Ind., having accepted the 
Professorship of Belles-Lettres, Mental Philo- 
sophy, and Geology, in West Tennessee Col- 
lege, at Jackson in that State, and also the 
Rectorship of St. Luke’s Church in that place, 
has changed his residence accordingly.” 
he following tribute to the memory 
of a Mexican lady, which we find in the Cou- 
rier and Enquirer, should never be separated 
from the annals of the war:—* The Donna 
Augustina Ferrando, of Tlaliscoyan in Mexico, 
died early in January. Coldly as this an- 
nouncement may fall on the ear of the general 
reader, there are yet hearts in these United 
States which will mourn that one so kind, so 
ntle, so courageous, where was to be 

one and mercy was to be implored, should 
have been removed from the scene of her vir- 
tues and benevolence. 

“ The residence of this lady was on the route 
from Vera Cruz to Orizaba—about forty miles 
from the former. 

“ She had frequent occasions and never ne- 
glected one—of showing kindness to American 
prisoners, during the late war. In one in- 
stance, especially, that of a lieutenant of the 
American army, who was prisoner on 
the march from Vera Cruz by a party of gue- 
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rilleros, carried to Tlaliscoyan, and there sen- 
tenced to be shot, she manifested the mos 
heroic kindness—interposing herself on {ho 
fatal spot between the victim and his exec. 
tioner, and finally rescuing him and carrying 
him off to her own house, where he was treated 
as a son. 

“To mark his sense of this heroic humani. 
ty, Com. Perry, to whom the facts were mao 
known, gave orders that all persons and pro. 
perty belonging to the family of this lady 
should pass the blockading squadron off tho 
Alvarado river, free of all search.” 

—— The Post thus notices the death of , 

oung, beautiful, and always acceptable mem. 

r of the Broadway Company of Actors, a 
sister of Mrs. Gurner, a former celebrity of the 
Park :—* The accomplished and pleasing ac. 
tress, Rose Te.zin, died on Saturday (the 241) 
March). Her disease was an enlargement of 
the heart, the immediate cause of which was. 
severe cold that she took at the Astor Opers 
House, near the close of the season. (iss 
Telbin was a native of Leamington, England; 
her father being of the theatrical profession, 
she adopted it early in life. After a short and 
successful engagement at the Haymarket 
Theatre, she was engaged by Mr. Barrett as 
one of the company of the Broadway Theatre 
in 1847. She was successful there from ber 
first appearance. She then became a member 
of the Park until it was burnt, and then again 
of the Broadway, until her death. She was 
to have been married, had she lived, to Mr, 
Dawson, one of the company.—She was dis 
tinguished for excellence of private character, 
as well as for her professional abilities.” 

—— Erry, the Royal Academician, in an 
interesting autobiographical sketch in the 
February number of the Art-Journal, mentions 
that the first honor which he received in his 
career as an artist, was from the United States. 
Speaking of Venice, he says: “ Its grand and 
glorious Academia, where the godlike statuary 
after the antique stand ina circle and hold their 
council, is one of the best appointed and most 
complete Academies of Europe. Here | 
studied, and they did me the honor to elect me 
an Honorary Academician. Charleston, Ame- 
rica, gave me the first diploma, Venice the 
second, England the third.” It is, no doubt, a 
matter of great gratification to the Academy 
of Fine Arts, at Charleston, if it is still in ex- 
istence, to know that it was thus the first to re- 

ise the excellence which has since become 
so fully established. 
A new periodical, devoted to the lo- 
dustrial Arts, has just been started in London, 
called the “ Journal of Design.” Its object's 
to exhibit the latest advances in Ornament! 
Art, in all of the branches of decorative manv- 
factures, in metal, glass, ivory, pottery, pape’ 
hangings, carpets, and printed and wove! | 
brics. One peculiar feature in its illustrations 
is the exhibition of actual specimens o! tue 
textile and other fabrics; and the specimed 
number contains patterns of chintz, printed 
flannels (hairy almost to the richness of velvet), 
paper-hangings, bookbinders’ calico, &c. Suc! 
a work, acquainting them with the most rece!!! 
patterns of these fabrics, would, we think, be © 
great use both to manufacturers and merchan's 
in this country. A specimen number may 
seen at Mr. G. P. Putnam’s, 155 Broadway. 

— The London Atheneum records th 
death of the Quaker Poet, Bernard Barton ‘— 
“On Monday week, Bernard Barton—.00; 
known as ‘ the Quaker Poet’—died at Woot 
bridge, in Suffolk, from a sudden attack of dis: 
ease of the heart which had given its usv#l 


premonitory warnings. The events of his life 
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ne 
neither many nor marked. His long 
inert with the Woodbridge Bank—his 
marriage and widowhood—the publication of 
his poems, and the notice which their first 
issue drew upon him—and the pension of £100 
a year not Jong since awarded to him—consti- 
tute the main incidents of his moderately 
lengthened and tranquil career. His popu- 
larity as a Poet must be largely ascribed to the 
emphasis laid by his early reviewers on verses 
put forth by one belonging toa sect erroneously 
rated as austerely anti-poetical in practice. 
Now—no scandal against the Reviewers—the 
wonder of Bernard Barton as ‘ a Quaker Poet’ 
lay solely in the fact of publication. In spite 
of ordinances framed so as to bridle Imagina-. 
tion within limits, where the ‘ brisk and airy’ 
spirit cannot possibly keep life and soul in her 
—the cases of exception, not to say evasion, 
are countless; and we do not speak without 
knowledge when we assert that there are few 
sects in which amateur verse-making is more 
largely and successfully cultivated as a recrea- 
tion than it is in the Society of Friends. 
There is a certain genius, however, it has been 
shrewdly observed, ‘in timely appearance,’— 
and Bernard Barton’s verses, brought under a 
strong light by the surprise of his admiring 
critics, had the fortune to be accepted as re- 
presenting his religious body before public at- 
tention was fairly drawn to Mr, Wiflen’s 
elegant scholarship and_ pleasing versification 
—or before Mary and William Howitt appeal- 
ed to the world * for admission into the choir’ 
by their more irregular but more individual 
poems and ballads. | We are told by a corres- 
ndent that much fugitive verse by Bernard 
Barton still exists in MS.,—the number of 
volumes published being considerable. What- 
ever be his place in the Pantheon—whether in 
its inner or in its outer court—Bernard Barton 
will long be remembered by his many friends 
as a writer of elegant tastes, and a man bene- 
volent in theory and in practice. More con- 
sistent praise—considering the strict rule under 
which it suited his conscience to live and to 
write—could hardly perhaps be awarded to a 
‘Quaker Poet,’” 








A Sarpintan Minerat Batu.—The patient 
arrives with his fortnight’s provisions, and imme- 
diately oceupies himself in cutting a quantity of 
boughs, shrubs, and long sticks, out of an adjoining 
wood, which serves “for parlor, for kitchen, and 
all.” He reserves, however, a certain quantity of 
timber for building his bath shed, which he com- 
mences by placing four upright and four horizontal 
poles in that part of the sand of which the tempe- 
rature is most agreeable to him. Having inter- 
twined some shrubs, he then excavates the interior, 
making unto himself, as it were, a grave, some 
seven feet long by three wide. The vacuum of 
the sand is immediately filled by the mineral water, 
and as it is continually flowing, and of a regular 
temperature, the bath is always ready, fresh, and 
equal. Itis not necessary to deseribe his dressing 
rooms, process of warming linen, exclusion of cold 
air, &¢.; such things would be to him but waste- 
ful and ridiculous excess. Such is positively the 
sole method of taking the waters.—Tyndale’s Sar- 


dinia. 


—_— 
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Deata or Danie, Arrieron.—Yesterday af- 
ternoon at the sales-room of Messrs. Banas, 
Puarr & Co. the sale of books was suspended 
While Mr. Bangs announced, in feeling and appro- 
Pate terms, the decease of one of the principal 
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booksellers of the country—Daniet Aprr.eron. 
A motion was thereupon made that Witxiam A. 
Biancuarp, Esq., of the house of Lea & Blan- 
chard of Philadelphia, take the chair, and Wit- 
Liam H. Dennett, Esq., of the house of Monroe 
& Co. of Boston, act as Secretary. 
and resolutions, expressive of the respect enter- 
tained for the character of the deceased and of 
condolence with the family, were introduced by 
W. J. Hamerstey, Esq., of Hartford, and a 


committee appointed to convey the same to the | 


family. 

The sales-room was filled with members of the 
trade from all parts of the Union, and the proceed- 
ings were characterized by great dignity, and were 
touchingly interesting. 


Mr. Appleton had been apprised of his ap- | 


proaching dissolution for some months, and had 
accordingly closed up all his worldly affairs, and 
awaited the hour of his departure with perfect 
calmness and Christian composure.—Tribune, 
March 29. 


Inpian Lanovaces.—A Bibliographical Cata- 
logue of the Books, Translations of the Scriptures, 


and other publications in the Indian Tongues of the | 


United States, has just been prepared by Henry R. 
Schooleraft, Esq., of the Indian Bureau. It is in- 
tended to denote the progress which has been made 
in this department of inquiry. Mr. Schoolcraft 
says :— 


“ Tt is issued, in this form, to apprise translators | 


who have or may enter this field of labor, of the 
works received, that they may avoid sending du- 
plicates ; at the same time that they are requested 
to aid in completing the plan by transmitting, 
under cover, in all cases, to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, original or revised works of every 
kind, including grammars and_ vocabularies, 
which are not embraced in this incipient cata- 
logue. 

“ The true history of the Indian tribes and their 
international relations must rest, as a basis, upon 
the light obtained from their languages. ‘To 
group and classify them into families, or philoso- 
phical principles, will be to restore these ancient 
relations. ‘heir traditions and historical affini- 
ties, so far as they reach, will generally attest the 
facts denoted by language. In our future policy, 
they should be removed or colonized in reference 
to this relationship, and foreign groups not com- 
mingled with the cognate tribes. 


“ The true object of investigating the language | 


is thus perceived, and it is hoped that its practical 
as well as historical importance, will be appreci- 
ated in ready responses by persons receiving these 
sheets.”— Nat. Intelligencer. 


Tue Newsrarer Preservation Biti.—A bill 
has just passed the legislature at Albany requiring 
each County Clerk throughout the state to sub- 
seribe for and preserve the files of two newspapers, 
to be printed (we presume) within their respective 
counties. 

The legislature have not probably done another 
thing as wise as this during the whole session. No 
historical monument that has ever been devised has 
half the value for future reference that belongs to 
a newspaper, and no record can be made of cur- 
rent events nearly as truthful, as minute, as sys- 
tematic, or as accessible as the “happy pages 
which no erities criticize” of a periodical journal. 
But for them, in this country we should soon lose 
all evidence of events not strictly legislative, and 
fifty years hence our posterity would be as much 
at a loss to trace the interior history of this gene- 
ration, as we are in attempting to recall the more 
delicate lineaments of social life in the ages of 
Elizabeth or the Edwards. 

. * « * * 

It is a record like this, improved and explained 
by the active and educated pens of three or four 
hundred experienced writers and observers, that the 
legislature proposes by the bill recently passed, to 
preserve for those who in the great procession of 
life are hereafter to fill our places. A more mag- 
nificent bequest cannot be made by our generation 


A preamble | 


| to its suecessors, than such a history of the State 
of New York. 

We are curious to see the provisions of the bill, 
| to know what, if any, guide is given to the clerk in 
/making a selection of papers; what direction, if 
any, is given him to discontinue or change them 
when they lose the character which originally pro- 
cured them the preference, or when the opinions 
| they advocate are different from those entertained 
| by the officer liaving them in charge. 
| These and many other quite serious difficulties 
| incident to the practical operation of such a law, 
; will oceur to any one upon a moment's re- 
| flection, and though a very little more reflection 
| might suggest ample means of obviating them all, 
| yet we confess to some solicitude upon the subject. 


| We enjoy this satisfactory conviction, however, 
| that no bill, having the main purpose in view, to 
| which we have alluded, can be so inartificially or 
| imperfectly drawn, as not to produce the most 
| beyeficial results —Evening Post. 





| 

|} BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND, FROM FER, 
| 
| 
} 


13TH TO 27TH. 


| Allies (W.)—Journals in France in 1845 and 1848. 8vo. 
| pp. 400, cl. 10s. 6d. Breen (H. H )—The Diamond Rock. 
‘fep, pp. 100. cl 4s. Burke (J. & J. B.)—Genealogical and 
| Heraldic Dictionary. Vol, 3, Supp. roy. 8vo. pp. 312, el. 
| 25s. Do. Index to 100,000 names. pp. 312, swd. 10s. 6d. 
| Christian Scholar, by author of Cathedral. 12mo. pp. 386, 
cl, 108. 6d. Cockburn (W.)—New System of Geology. 8vo. 
pp. 70, cl. 38. 6d. Course of a Revolution, or the Parthe- 
nopeun Republic of 1798. 3 vols. post &vo. pp. 794. 31s. 6d. 
Dallas (A.)—Castelkerke. 12mo. pp. 228, cl. 4s. Emigrant 
Family. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 950, cl. 31s.6d. Evans (A. B.)— 
Leicester Words, Phrases, &c. fep. 8vo. pp. 134, cl. 5s. 
Forsyth (W.)—Hortensius, an Historical Essay. &vo. 
pp. 546, cl. 12s, Froude (J. A.)—The Nemesis of 
Faith. 8vo. pp. 230, cl. 6s. Gillmoor (C.)—Reply to 
Rev. B. W. Noel’s Essay. 1&mo. pp. 424, cl. 4s. Hardinge 
(J.)—Poems, Valentines, and Ballads. pp. 108, cl. 2s. 6d. 
Hare (J. C.)—Letter to Ed. Eng, Review. 8vo pp. 80, swd. 
2s. Harris (J.)—Man Primeval. 8vo. pp. 510, cl. 10s Hay 
(D. R.)—Science of Proportion in Human Head as distin- 
guished in Nature and Greek Art.  4tu. pp. 80, cl. 26 pl. 
36s. Howk (W. F.)—Short Meditations, Part 2, Lent to 
4th Sunday after Easter. 12mo. pp. 422. cl. 6s. 6d. Jimes 
(G, P, R.)—String of Pearls. 12mo. pp. 218, bds. 3s. 6d. Jelf 
(W. E.)—App. to Eton Greek Grammar. 12mo. pp. 98, cl. 
3s. Jupp (E. B.)—Hist. Ace. of Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters of City of London. 8vo. pp. 358, cloth, 
16s. Kinsey (M.)—Sermons. 8vo. pp. 314, cloth. 7s. 
Keith (Sir R. M.)—Memoirs and Corresp., ed. by Mrs. G. 
Smyth. 2 vols 8vo. pp. 1050, 25s.cl. Mirriott (C.)\—Re- 
flections in a Lent Reading of Ep. to the Romans. 12mo. 
pp. 152, cl. 3s. Mill (W. H.)—tour Sermons. 8vo. pp. 
124, cl. 5s. 6d. Milnes (R. M.)\—Events of 1848, a Letter. 
8vo. pp. 70, swd. 2s. 6d. Monod (A.)—Sermons, trans. by 
W. Hickey. 8vo. pp. 404, cl. 7s.6d. Montalba (A. R.)— 
Fairy Tales from All Nations. Sq. pp. 418,95. Mudford 
(late W.)—Tales and ‘Trifles. 2 v. 18mo. pp. 696, 5s. 
Madie (G.)—Solution of the Portentous Enigma of 
Modern Civilization, now perplexing Republicans as well 
as Monarchs with fearof Change. Addressed to L. N. 
Bonaparte, as being the probable harbinger of a Golden 
Age of Universal Prosperity. 8vo. pp. 388, cl. 7s. 6d. 
Muller (J.)—Physiology of the Senses, Voice, and Muscu- 
lar Motion, trans. by W. Baly. Engs. 8vo. pp. 668, cl. 7s. 
6d. Embryology. Engs. 8vo. pp. 388, cl. 7s. 6d. Napier 
(Sir C )—Letters on Buggage of the Indian Army. 8vo. 
pp. 66, swd. 2s. Neander (A.)—History of Christian Reli- 
gion and Charch. Vol. 2, roy. 8vo. pp. 808, 16s. Ib. Vol. 
4 (Edinb), pp 618, cl. Ils. Olshausen (H.)—Biblical 
Com. on New Test. 8vo. pp. 430. cl. 108. 6d. On the im- 
mediate and Glorious Advent of our Lord, by a Cler- 
gyman, J.A.P.E. 12mo. pp. 66. sewed, 8d. Owen 
(R.)—On the Nature of Limbs. 8vo. pp. 120, cloth, 6s. 
Oxtord Univ. Cal., 1849. I2mo., pp. 500, 6s. Percival 
(W.)—Lameness in the Horse. Vol. 4, pt. 1, 8vo. pp. 280, 
2is. Pope's (The) Cabinet Unlocked. 8vo. pp. 210, 2is, 
6d. Public Records.—Monumenta Hist. Brit Vol. 1, to 
Norman Congq., ed. by lute H. Petrie, and Rev. J. Shar 
jand T.D. Hardy. Fol. pp 1036, plates, £5.58. Putz (W.) 
| —Hand-Book of Ancient Geography and History. i2mo. 
pp. 412, cl. 6s. 6d. Quetelet (M. A.)—Letters on the The- 
ory of Probabilities as applied to the Moral and Political 
Sciences. Trans O. G. Downes. &vo., pp. 326, el. 12s. 
Robespierre (Max.)—Life and Corresp.. by G. H. Lewes. 
8vo. pp. 402, cl. 9s. Smith (M. E.)—Moschia Lamberti: a 
Romance. 12mo. pp. 200, cl. 5s. St. John (C.)\—Tour in 
| Sathertandshire. 2 vols, 8vo. pp. 610, cl. 188. Sweden- 
borg (E.)—Regnum Animale Anatomice, physice et philo- 
sophice perlustratum, nunc primum edidit Dr. Jo. Fr, Jm. 
Tafel 8vo. (Tubingen), pp. 252, cl. 208. Taylor (Bp. J.) 
—Whole Work, ed. C. P. Eden. Vol. 5, 8vo. pp. 674, el. 
| 10s. 6d. Ter Zeehorst (K. P.)—The Mariner's Friend : 
Dict. of 4500 Nautical Terms. Obl. pp. 250, ewd. 16s. 
Tooke (C.)—Metrop. S*wers Act, with Notes and Com- 
ments. I2mo. pp. 116, swd.3s. Waite (J. J.) and Gaunt- 
lett (ff. J)—The Halletujth or Devotional Psaimody. 
| 8vo. pp. 138, cl sw. 3s. ordsworth (C.)—Catechisms. 
8vo. pp. 214, cl. 58.6d. Law Reports —Bevan’s Rolls Re- 
Vol. 10, pt. 3, 10s. Notes of Ecc. and Maritime 
Courts. Vol. 6, pt. 15, 2s. 64, 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY PUTNAM. 


ee eee ee ee ee ee 


LABOR AND OTHER CAPITAL. Third Edition. 
The Rights of each secured and the wrongs of both eradicated: A F ABLE FOR CRITICS ; 


Or, an Exposition of the Cause why few are wealthy and many 
poor, and the delineation of a system, which, without infring- A GLANCE AT A FEW OF OUR LITERARY PROGENIrs 
By A WONDERFUL QUIZ. 


ing the rights of Property, will give to Labor its 
THIRD EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE. 


just reward. 
12mo. boards, 50 cts. ; cloth, 62 cts. 











By EDWARD KELLOGG. 
AUTHOR OF “CURRENCY, THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY,” 


One volume, Svo. cloth, $1 5). 


“ Mr. Kellogg is a singularly clear and correct writer, and expresses his novel theories 
of finance in a manner which renders him comprehensible to the commonest under- 
standing.”— Hunt's Merchants’ Mag. 


“ Ttis the work of a man who has thought more than he has written, and thought to 
good purpose—in simplicity and clearness his writings have few superiors, and there is 
not a word inserted for ornament from beginning to end of his volume. All is for use and 
to the purpose, and if this book should be but generally read it must revolutionize the 


“ It is so queer, witty, wise, and regardless of literary reputation—so playfully at home 
everywhere, that it charms irresistibly.” — Boston Chronotype. 


“It has something of Pope's keen intellect and inexhaustible flow, with Hood's wi:, 


oddity, and not a little of his pathos.”"— Providence Journal. 


“ Beneath its unpretending drab cover lies hid a world of polished satire, keen, subtis 


humor, and manly, vigorous sentient, interspersed with touches of genuine pathos." 
Knickerbocker. 





ideas of thousands as to the necessity of some radical Refurm.”"—WN, Y. 
“ A work that has been highly and justly applauded by all who have read it.""—Atlas. 
“ Mr. Kellogg is a clear thoughted and capable writer, who has evidently given much 
time to investigating the causes of the monstrous inequalities in the property conditions 


of all civilized society.” 





Second Edition. 
THE CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TRAIL; 


Being Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life. 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 


12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


“Let those who feel an Interest in Indian character and would like, while studying 
it, to be entertained with pictures of prairie life, buy this book and read it."—W. Y. Re- 
corder 


“Mr. P_ holds a free, racy pen, and possessing a great love of adventure, he introduces 
the reader to scenes and characters which have the appearance of being accurately 


described, and are full of exciting interest.""— Evangelist. 
“It cannot fail to interest the reader.” — Churchman. 


“ Very interesting is the narrative they give of adventures upon the journey to Oregon 


and Valifornia.”’—Com. Advertiser. 


“Itis one of the few books from which we can obtain anything like accurate infor- 
mation of the character of the country between the Mississippi and the Pacific Waters.” 


Tribune. 


Jr. By 


of English literature.” 














A Popular Work, 
Nearly Ready. 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


or 


John Quincy Adams. 


By WILLIAM H.SEWARD. 


In one large duodecimo volume, of 400 pages. 
Price $1 25. 





ALSO 
THE THIRD EDITION 


Or THE 


New Clerk’s Assistant. 


Revised and enlarged. Octavo. 
Price $2. 





Just Published 
THE 


“Generals of the last War with 
Great Britain.” 


By J. 8S. JENKINS. 
Six Portraits. Price $1 25. 
DERBY, MILLER & Co., 


a73 Aubura, N.Y. 





NEW BOOKS. 


BRIDGES’ WORKS.—The Works of the Rev. Charles 
Bridges, M.A., Vicar of Old Newton, Suffolk, comprising 
“The ry mens of Proverbs "'—* The Christian Minis- 
“Wy "— Exposition of Psalm CXLX.”—and “ Memoirs 
of Mary JaneGraham.” 3 vols. 8vo., $5. 

THE HAPPY HOME ; Affectionately Inscribed to the 
Working People. By the Rev. James Hamilton, Author 
S “ = yt ee “The Mount of tres," =, ll- 

ustrated with Twelve beautiful Engravings, by How- 
land. 18ni0., 50 cents. 

MEMOIRS OF THE REV. DAVID ABEEL, iate Mis- 
sionary to China. By his Nephew, the Rev. G. R. Wil- 
liamson. 2d Edition, 18mo. 50 cents. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PHILIP HENRY, the 
Father of the Commentator. 18mo. 50 cts. 

SCENES FROM SACRED HISTORY; or, Religion 
Labmcorgg ad Example. By the Rev. Richard W. Dick- 
inson, D.D. 2d edition. Ismo, $l. 

THE FAMILY BOOK; or, The Genius and Design of 
the Domestic Constitution. By the Rev. Christopher 
Anderson. 12mo., 75 cents. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. By Isaac 
Taylor. 12mo. 75 cents. 

a ied ORIGINAL THOUGHTS ON SCRIPTURE. 

1, 


Just Published b 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
a7 3t 285 Broadway. 





VIRGIN GUM; 


OR 


PURE WHITE INDIA RUBBER. 


Ts Subscribers beg to inform the Stationery Trade 
that they are now prepared to supply them with the 
above article either by the pound or (to Jobbers) by the 
100 Ibs. having the only lot now in market. Of its supe- 
riority over the Manufactured Black Stationers’ Rubber, 
comment is upnecessary. 
SAMUEL HART & CO. 
160 Market Street, Phila. 


mi7 tf 82 John Street, New York. 





LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER 


COLUMBUS : 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED THOSE OF HIS COMPANIONS 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


AUTHOR’S REVISED EDITION. 


Maps, Plates, Portrait of Columbus, and General Indez. 
3 vols. 8vo. cloth, $6, uniform with Prescott’s Historical Works. 
“ One of the most fascinating and intensely interesting works in the whole compas 


“Jt has all the interest conferred by the truth of history, and at the same time the 
varied excitement of a well written romance.’’— Western Continent. 


“ Perhaps the most truly valuable of the author's writings.""— Home Journal. 


“ The history of Columbus is admirably executed, and though a true and faithful his 
tory, it is as interesting as a high-wrought romance.” 





On the 1st of April was published the 


METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
APRIL, 1849. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Plan and Structure of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
2. Physical Cause of the Death of Christ. 
3. The Duty of Fasting. 
4. Thomas Carlyle. 
5. Spiritual Heroes. 
6. The Philosophical Study of Language. 
7. Otto Von Gerlach’s Commentary on the N. Testament 
8. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
9. Religious baie pony” 
10. Baptist Noel on Church and State. 
11. Critical Notices. 
12. Religious Intelligence. 
13. Literary Intelligence. 
LANE & SCOTT, 200 Mulberry, and 138 Nassat s 
J. WILEY, 161 Broadway. allt 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE—No. 256.—12j ceo% 
Contents:—1. Miucantay’e History of England, ane 
British Review. 2. The hids, Eclectic Review. 
Dr. Reid on Infantile Laryngismus, Spectator. 4. 00" 
osities of Trade, Chambers's Journal. 5. The Navigate 
Laws, Examiner. 6. Italian Anarchy, Examiner. ' 
Poems by James T. Fields, W. Y. Eve. Post, Boston Post, 
Journal. Portry.—A Recent Death Bed ; The Shama 
The First Kiss; Lament of a Stricken Heart; Comm * 
Sense; Alarmed Skipper; Bridal Melody; Ona Ps 
Aston, | Saoae ,_Anretne.— Profecser nee s barn 
agne’ ; Elec t; ts agellan; An i 
Miser; Gas from Wet Bombardment of Moults 
Latter Day Saints; Boy of Mount Rhigi. 
A new Volume has just commenced. 
ublished weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by — 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
a7 It Bostox 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, .! 
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ass S&S: ll 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY, 


161 Broadway, New York. 
Downing’s Fruits. 


The Fruits and Fruit-Trees of America ; or, The Culture, Propagation, and Manage- 
ment, in the Garden and Orchard, of Fruit Trees generally ; with Descriptions of the 
finest varieties of Fruits, native and foreign, cultivated in this country. 12mo., 10th 
Edition, revised, cloth, $1 50. 
“ Por clearness and perspicuity, this work is unequalled by any extant, evincing an 
amouat of personal experience and extensive research, which nothing but the most care- 
ful and close investigation could attain "—N. E. Farmer. 


Johnson's Agricultural Chemistry. 


on the Applications of Chemistry and Geology to Agriculture; an Appen- 
boy poeta baeetions for Experiments in Practical Agriculture. 12mo. $1 25, 
cloth. 
“Jt is unquestionably the most important contribution to agricultural science, and des- 
tined to exert a most beneficial influence in this country.”"— Prof. Silliman. 


Liebig's Agricultural Chemistry. 


n its Applications to Agriculture and Physiology. By Justus Liebig. 
parma oly uae” by Playfair En Gregory. From the 4th Lindos edition, 12mo. 
75 cts. paper; or $1 in cloth. 

During a meeting of the * British Association for the Advancement of Science,” the 
duty of preparing a report upon the state of organic chemistry was assigned to the 
author, and the present work is a part of this report. In its general plan he has followed 
the system of Sir Humphry Davy, and has embodied a large amount of scientific infur- 
mation upon the su 


Loudon’s Gardening for Ladies, 


And Companion to the Filower-Garden, by Mrs. Loudon. From the 3d London Edi- 
tion. Edited by A. J. Downing. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
“A truly charwing work, written with simplicity and clearness. It is decidedly the 
best work on the subject, and we strongly recommend it to all our fair country women, as 
a work they ought not to be without."—M. Y. Courier. 


Parsons (S. B.)\—The Rose. 


Its History, Poetry, Culture, and Classification, with two large colored plates, and 
other engravings. In one royal 8vo, vol. cloth, $1 50. 
“This volume is at once agreenble, instructive, and curious, a very pleasant com- 
panion to the mere reader, while to the amateur and the professional cultivator of this 
most beautifal of Flora’s gifts it will be invaluable.’— Com. Adv. 





JOHN WILEY has just Imported : 


Trollope’s Analecta Theologica : a Critical, Philological, and Exegeti- 
cal Commentary on the New Testament. 2 vols. 8vo. $3 50. x 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments: with many Illustrations. 
Translated by Forster. 8vo. $2 50. j 

Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, Spain, and the 
Adjoining Countries. Translated from the French, by T. Johnes. Illustrated with 
Woodcuts, Portraits, &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo. $7. : 

The Spectator. A New Edition. With Biographical Notices of the 
Contributors. Complete in one volume, with Portraits. Royal 8vo. $2 \ pol i ee 

The Chees-Player's Chronicle for 1848: containing upwards of 350 
Games, &c. ited by H. Staunton, Esq. &vo. $5. } 

Corps of Royal Engineers.—Papers on Subjects connected with their 
Duties. Vol. X. 4to. Maps and Engravings, $8. . 

Humboldt’s Cosmos. Cheap Edition. A Sketch of a Physical 
Description of the Universe. Translated by Otté. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $2. 

Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Great Britain: chiefly Illustrating the 
Origin of our Vulgar and Provincial Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. ited 
by Sir H. Ellis. New edition, 2 vols. 12mo. each $1 38. 

Goethe’s Se and Letters. Vol. 2, 12mo. 88 cts. 

= Works of Plato. Translated by Henry Cary. 12mo. Vol. 1, 


$1 38. 
Richter’s Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces: or, the Married Life, 
Death, and Wedding of the Advocate of the Poor, T. 8S. Siebenkors. Translated 
_ by Noel. 2 vols. 12mo. $2. ‘ 
Timpeon's Key to the Bible: containing. « Summary of Biblical 
nowledge, and a of all the Principal Words in the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Maps, &c. 8vo. $2 50. 


Burnet’s Treatise on Painting, in 4 parts. Consisting of an Essay on 
the Education of the Eye, with reference to Painting, and Practical Hints on Com- 
position, Chiaroscuro, and Color, with examples from the Italian, Venetiun, Fle- 

; mish, and Dutch Schools. 4to. cloth, $22. 

Ricauti’s Sketches for Rustic Work ; inclading Brid es, Park, and 
Garden Buildings, Seats, and Fountains. With Descriptions and Estimates of the 
Buildings. 4to. cloth, $3 50. London, 1848. ‘ 

The Student’s Guide to the Locomotive Engine: containing full de- 
tailed sopemtatiens of every feature of Locomotive Engines, as constructed by 
different Engineers. Illustrated on 72 copper-plate Engravings. 8vo. cloth, $5 75. 

Stretton —The Acts of Saint Mary Magdalene, considered in a Series 

T of Disconrses, as illustrating certain Points of Ductrine. 8vo. cloth, $3 50. 

he Works of Plato.—A New and Critical Version, chiefly from the 
Text of Stalibaum. Vol. 1, 12mo. $1 38. 
erryweather.—Bibliomania in the Middle Ages: or, Sketches of 
Bookworms, Collectors, Bibie Students, Scribes, and Iiluminators, from the Anglo- 
— and es pg = the fe yy toe of ee me. 4 ome —_ 
necdotes ustra’ onastic Libra: e 
Olden Time. 12m. loth, $1 30. hg 


of Napoleon. I!lustrated with many hundred Engrav- 

ings on wood, by Raffet and Horace Vernet. 2 vols, royal 8vo. $7 50. 

Maskell (Rev. W.) on Absolution. An ee into the Doctrine of 
60. 





the Church of Ragland upon Absolution. vo. ¢loth, 








NEW WORKS—NEARLY READY. 
D. APPLETON & CO. will soon Publish 


LAMARTINE’S NEW WORK. 
LES CONFIDENCES, 
CONFIDENTIAL DISCOURSES. 


By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
Author of the “ History of the Girondisis,” “ Pilgrimage to the Holy Land,” &c. 
Translated from the French. by EUGENE PLUNKET. 
One volume, 12mo. 

This remarkable work has recently appeared in the columns of La Presse, the pro- 
prietor of which paid the large sum of three hundred thousand francs as copyright to the 
distinguished author. 

Extract from a letter of LAMARTINE to M. Prosper Guichard of Bien-Assis, forming 
a Preface to this work. 

* What connexion, wilt thou say to me, is there between all this, the Manor-house of 
Bien-Assis, the little home of Willy, my mother and thine, and the publication of these 
pages of my youth 7 “© Thou shalt see.” 

* My mother had the habit, contracted at an early period of her somewhat Roman 
education, of placing an interval between the day and slumber, as Sages seek to place 
one between Life nd Death. This time she would occupy for an hour or twoin writing 
without once raising her head. That was the domestic history of the day, the annals of the 
hour, the fleeting remembrance of things and feelings, seized in its flight and stopped in 
its course. Now thou knowest how hereditary habits are. Alas! why are not virtues 
also hereditary? This habit of my mother’s became mine atan early period. I did not, 
like her, write down every day, the day that had passed. But from time to time, during 
those periods of solitude, when the heart reminds one of kind and likenesses, dur- 
ing those lifeless times of existence when one lives only in the past, I wrote, say I, not 
all, but the principal emotions of my internal life. With the end of my pen [ stirred up 
the hot or cold ashes of my past existence. I breathed on those cinders in my heart to 
reanimate their light and heat in my bosom a few days longer. I did this at six or seven 
different periods of my life, in the form of Notes, none of which have any connexion 
with the others save the identity of the soul that wrote them.” 


PROF. HOWS’ FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 
THE SHAKSPEARIAN READER; 


A COLLECTION OF THE MOST APPROVED PLAYS OF 


SHAKSPEARE, 


CAREFULLY REVISED, WITH 
INTRODUCTORY AND EXPLANATORY NOTES, 
AND 
A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 
Prepared expressly for the use of Classes, and the Family Reading Circle. 
By JOHN W. 8. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


—— The Man, whom Nature's self hath made 
To mock herself, and Truts to imitate.—Spenser. 


One Volume, 12mo. 

“ Ata period when the fame of Shakspeare is ‘ striding the world like a colossus,’ and 
editions of his works are multiplied with a profusion that testifies the desire awakened 
in all classes of society to read and study his imperishable compositions,—there needs, 
perhaps, but little apology for the following selection of his works, prepared express! 
to render them unexceptionable for the use of Schools, and acceptable for Family ead 
ing. Apart from the fact that Shakspeare is the ‘ well spring’ from which may be traced 
the origin of the purest poetry in our language,—a long course of professional experience 
has satisfied me that a necessity exists for the addition of a work like the present to our 
stock of Educational Literature. His writings are peculiarly udapted for the purposes 
of Elocutionary exercise, when the system of instruction pursued by the Teacher is 
based upon the true principle of the art, viz.—carefu! analysis of the structure and 
meaning of language, rather than a servile adherence to the arbitrary and mechanical 
rules of Elocution. 

“ Toimpress upon the mind of the pupil that words are the exposition of thought, and 
that in reading, or speaking, every shade of thought and feeling hss its appropriate 
shade of modulated tone, ought to be the especial aim of every ‘Teacher ; and an author 
like Shakspeare, whose every line embodies a volume of meaning, should surely form 
one of our Elocutionary Text Books. * * * * Still, in preparing a selection of his 
works for the express purpose contemplated in my design, [ have not hesitated to exer- 
cise a severe revision of his language, beyond that adopted in any similar undertaking— 
* Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare ’ not even excepted ;—and simply, because I practically 
know the impossibility of introducing Shakspeare as a Class Book, or as a sutisfactory 
Reading Book for Families, without this precautionary revision.”"—Eztract from the 
Preface. 





MANUAL 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY & HISTORY. 


By WILHELM PUTZ, 
Principal Tutor in the Gymnasium of Durén. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

EDITED BY THE REV. THOMAS K. ARNOLD, M.A, 
Author of a Series of “ Greek and Latin Text Books.” 

One volume, 12mo. 

P° This Work will supply a desideratum in our Classieal Schools. 


IV. « 
LAUS DEO; 
A PLAIN SERVICE FOR bias? oc Yet AND TRINITY SEASON. 
o. 1. 
Published under the sanction of the Maryland Society for the Improve- 
ment of Church Architecture and Music. a7 
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EMPURIUM OF ART ROOMS. 
W. A. GREENE. 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 


COMPLETE and attractive assortment of Engrav- ) 
ings, English, French, and German, line, mezzotint, | 
and stipple, and lithographs, of every variety of subject, 
comprising the works of the old and modern masters, in 
store or imported to order. | 
Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists’ | 
Stationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in all | 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 
Consignments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts, 
promptly attended to. 
Desired articles from W. A. Colman’s stock furnished at } 
the market prices, inaccordance with an arrangement just | 
completed with him. 


7 A CARD. 
To Strangers Visiting the City of New York. | 
M. A. COLMAN again issues his card of thanks, | 
and an invitation to the 
EMPORIUM OF ART ROOM, AND FREE GAL- 
LERY OF THE 1 NE ARTS, 
No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park 
(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary Rooms, 
No. 203 Broauway), where 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, in almost every department of | 
literature, including the most Popular New Publications, | 
are to be had at the lowest prices. Many hundred fine Oil 
Paintings, by ancient and modern artists, 
° BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Of every variety of subject, many of which are equal, 
if not superior w Paintings. 
LIBRARIES supplied upon the best terms. 
Guide Books, Views of Cities, Tiavelling Maps, and Fancy 
Stationery, are to be had here. hye 
Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his entire | 
business upon liberal terms. ; 
Wa. A. Greene, his book-keeper, has the privilege of } 
transacting business on his own account at his store. m24tf | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A valuable Work for Emigranis to California. 


THE MINER’S GUIDE: 
Or, Metallurgist’s Directory.) 
By J. W. ORTON. 
This work embraces everything necessary for practical 
Mining and Metallurgy. It far surpasses any “ Goldome- 
ter” or “ Diving Rod” invented by modern ) 
Most of the facts and principles are derived froin sources 
not easily accessible; the whole forming a repertory of | 
everything needful for the acquisition of the practical part | 
of Geological Science. 
Emigrants to California should have a copy of this 
work, which will be found an excellent guide in their | 


the precious metals. 
oumnbens % 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
51 John street. 
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FRENCH, SPANISH, AND ITALIAN 
BOOKS. 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED FROM 
Paris, Madrid, Turin, &c., 


A large assortment of MisceLLaNngous Books, many of | 
which are new, in 


French, Spanish, and Italian, 


to which we invite attention. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


m31 tf 411 Broadway, N.Y. _ 


To Publishers and Printers. 
THE SUBSCRIBERS, r 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 


From London, 
— to inform Publishers, Printers, ete., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-ratemanner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 


LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE. 

#6 Broadway. N Y. 
a9 tf Opposite Trinity Church. 
LLYN'S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY, and a 

Key to Odd Fellowship, with nutherous e: gravings. 
A few copies of this scarce book just obtained, Price $5. 
PLATO ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, 
A new edition, to which are added the opinions of other 
ancient philosophers on the subject, $1 25. 
For Sale by WM. GOWANS, 178 Fulton street, N.Y. 
m4 4t 











By Bangs, Platt & 


AT PRIVATE SALE. 


b) 

BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
B. P. & Co. have now a supply of the follow 
ing recent issues, viz. : 

THE HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the Earliest Pe 
riod to the Present Time. By Wolfgang Menzel. Trans- 
lated from the fourth German edition, by Mrs George 
Horrocks. Vol.2. (To be completed in 3 vols.) 

THE STANDARD LIBRARY.—CYCLOPADIA OF 
Political, Constitutional, Statistical, and Forensic Know- 
leige. Vols. 2,3,and 4. (Now complete.) 

THE ASTHETIC AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 
of F. Von Scutgsext. Translated from the German, 
by E. J. Millington, Esq. 1 vol. 

THE PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON; witha 
Preface, Remarks, and Notes. By J. A. St.John. 3d 
vol. (Now complete.) 

HISTORY, PHILOSOPHICALLY ILLUSTRATED, 
from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revo- 


lution. By George Miller, D.D. Vols. 1,2, and 3. (‘To 
be in 4 vols.) 


Co. 


| PLATO'S WORKS. Literally Translated, by Henry 


Cary, M.A, Vol. 1. 


THE POPULAR ANTIQUITIES or GREAT BRITAIN. 


By John Brand, M.A. Arranged, Revised, and greatly 
Enlarged, by Sir Henry Ellis, Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. Vols. i and 2. (‘To be in 3 vols.) 

ROGER OF WENDOVER'S FLOWERS or HISTORY ; 
comprising the History of England from the Descent of 
the Saxons to A.D. 1235; formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. ‘Translated from the Latin, by J. A. Giles, D.C L. 
Vol. 1. (Te be completed in 2 vols.) 

COSMOS: a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Uni- 
verse. By A. Von Humboldt. Translated from the 
German, by E.C. Oué. 2 vols. 

HISTORY OF THE PRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. 
Michelet. Translated by C. Cocks, B.L. 2 vols. 12mo. 
paper. m3l tf 


STOR LIBRARY BUILDING.—The Trustees of the 
Astor Library have authorized the Superintendent to 
offer a premium of three hundred dollars for a plan of a 
Library Build‘ng which shall be approved by them, and a 
prewium of two hundred dollars for the plan which shall 
be adjudged to be nextin merit. The dimensions of the 
building are to be sixty-five feet in front and one hundred 
and twenty feetindepth. ‘The plan must besentin to the 
Superintendent on or before the 24th of April next, from 
whom any further particulars in relation to the building 
inay be learned at his office. 587 Broadway, New York, 
JOSEPH G. COGSW «LL, 
Superintendent of the Astor Library. 


GREAT NOVELTY! 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
Beg to inform the friends of the Fine Arts, that they will 


Publish, May Ist, a beautiful Statuette of 
Powers's 


“GREEK SLAVE,” 


expressly executed on a larger scale than the English copy, 
by the celebrated sculptor GaRBESELLE. 
This Statuette will be cast in Bronze, Porcelain, and 
Plaster. ‘The various prices will be made public in a few 
weeks, when Subscriptions will be received. 


a7 3t 








To be also Ready, May \st, 
“A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
FALLS OF NIAGARA.” 


TAKEN FROM THE PAGODA. 
Executed in Paris, after the Original Picture, by 
R. de Tropriann, Esq. 

Price of each copy, richly colvred, $3. mi7 tf 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Woo db ury’s 
COMPREHENSIVE 
GERMAN-ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 


Being a new and easy method fur the use of Beginners, 
and embracing a!l the rules and exercises requisite to 
a thorough acquaintance with the English 
Language. 

In addition to the peculiar merits of its simple and pro- 
gressive character, it is acknowledgedly the first successful 
attempt at a system of notation by which the varied and 
difficult sounds of our letters are made intelligivie to 
foreigners. Besides the usual matter embraced in a book 
of this character, is added a selection of lessons in rexd- 
ing. with full explanatory notes referring to elucidatory 
rules and@®emarks in the Grammar, to which also a com- 
plete vocabulary is added. 

M. 1. NEWMAN & CO., 


m3 199 Broidway. 


WORLD. 











[April 7 
MR. GALLATIN’S NEW Work 


THE 


American Ethnological Society 
Have just Published 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF ITs TRANSACTIONs, 











Extending to 637 pages, beautifully printed 
in octavo, and embracing the fulloy 
papers. 

I. THE INDIANS OF NORTH west 
America. By the Hon. Ataert Gatiary 


This Memoir, which comprises 318 pages, is ip. 
voted to the following subjects : 


a Geographical Notices—Indian Means ,; 
Subsistence—Climate—Topography, 

b Ancient Semi-Civilization of New Mexic, 
—The River Gila and its Vicinity, 

¢ Ethnological Remarks—The Polynesia, 
Language—The Chinese—New Mexico— 
Climate, &c. 

d Hale’s Indians of North America—being 
an epitome of the volume from the Ex. 
ploring Expedition on the Ethnology 
and Philology. 

e Vocabularies of North America, exhibiting a 
comparative view of the Indian Lap. 
guages—The Languages of California— 
Miscellaneous Notices. 


ing 


This Memoir is illustrated by a colored map, 
showing the Ethnology or Geographica) 
Divisions of the Indian Tribes of North 
America, a map of the Valleys of the Riv 
Grande and Rio Gila, and an Ethnogra- 
phic Map of Oregon. 

If OBSERVATIONS ON THE ABORIGINAL 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. by 


E. G. Squier. With Maps and Wood. 
cuts. 


Ill, VIEW OF THE ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
phy of the Arctic Regions of the Americas, 
from Accounts contained in old Icelandic 
MSS. By Professor C. C. Rafn, of Copen- 
hagen. 

IV. ACCOUNT OF A CRANIOLOGICAL 


Collection; with Remarks on the Clossiti- 
cation of some Families of the Human Race. 
By Samuel G. Morton, M D. 

V. SKETCH OF THE POLYNESIAN LA)- 
guage, drawn up from Hale's Ethnolog; 
and Philology. By Theodore Dwight. 

VI. GRAMMATICAL SKETCH OF THE 
Language Spoken by the Indians of the 
Mosquito Shore. By Alexander J. bo 
theal. 

VII. PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHI 
nese Empire, in respect to the Extension 
of Trade and Intercourse with other Nations. 
By S. Wells Williams. 


VIII. SKETCH OF THE MPONGWES 
and their Language; from Information !ur- 
nished by Rev. John Leighton Wilson, “i= 
sionary of the American Board. By The 
dore Dwight. 


APPENDIX. 
PROGRESS OF ETHNOLOGY: an Account! 

of recent Geographical, Archeological, and 
Philological Researches, tending to I!lustraté 
the Physical History of Man. By Jobo ® 
Bartlett. 

For sale by 

BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
m10 tf 7 Astor House. 
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Will be 


KAVANAGH: 


By 


Longfellow’s New Boek” 








Published early in May, 


A TALE. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


AUTHOR OF “EVANGELINE,” “HYPERION,” “VOICES OF THE NIGIT,.” &c., &e. 
Onr Vo.tume, 16mo. Cirotn. Price 75 cents. 


Early Orders, addressed to the Publishers, will be supplied before the work is for sale in Boston. 


a7 5t 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 


Corner oF Wasuincton anv Scuoot streets, Boston. 





——————— 


The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner. with beautiful type, on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and substan- 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition. at much less price. To be had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
selves with over Twenty Steel Engravings, by the first 
Artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 


Royal Quarto. 
In neat, plain binding, . ° ’ from $3 to $ 5 
In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, ° “ 6to 12 
“ with splendid Plates, *“ Wto 15 

“ Bevelled side, gilt clasps and I!!umi- 
nations,. . -+ ee Wee 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE. 
The Bible, without note orcomment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat, plain binding. ° . ie from $3 to 3 5 
In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . era tae | 
“ “ with splendid Stee] Engrav- 


15 to 25 


ngs, . 2 R 15 
“clasps, &c. with plates and Illumina- 

tions, . . . 5to 2% 
In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 2to 50 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE. 
In neat, plain binding, ‘ F from 1 75 to 2 50 








In Turkey morocco, giltedges,. _. 250 to 5 Ov 
“ “ with splendid Steel En 
gravings, . . 350 to 8 00 
“ clasps, &c. with Plates and Illu- 
minations, ‘ . 1000 to 12 00) 


In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 | 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. | 
In neat plain binding . ; . ° 50 cents to 1 00 
“ Imitation, gilt edge ° ° ° $1 00 to 1 50 
“ Turkey, super extra . . e 1 75 to 2 25 
" ° fe with clasps . 2 50 to 3 75 
“ Velvet, richly giltornaments ~*~. 3 50 to 8 00 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo with large 
type, and steel plates. 
In neat, plain binding P é - 5 cents to I 00 
"5 


“ tucks, or pocket book style 5 to 1 00 

“ roan, imitation, gilt edge 100 “ tol 50 

“ Turkey, super extra : . - 153 “* w200 

pete = giltclasps . 250 “ to 3 30 

“ Velvet, with richly giltornaments 300 “ to 7 00 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

mitt Philadelphia. 


Tt subscriber invites the attention of the Trade, and 
others forming Libraries, to the following valuable 
and interesting Works, which he will sell on the most 
favorable terms: 

MEMOIRS OF SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 
MARSH'S POPULAR LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, 


= OF THE LATE WILLIAM ALLEN. 2 vols. 


MEMOIRS OF MARIA FOX. 
HARP OF RELIGION, 


LIFE IN THE INSECT WORLD. 
RELIGIOUS POETRY 


GUWE TO TRUE PEACE. 
GURNEY’S HYMNS . 


TOUGNTS ON HABIT AND DISCIPLINE. By J.J. 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
347 Market street, PatLapEeLruta. 





. 
fitw 








British Authors. | NEW 
The much-admired Tauchnitz Editions. MEDICAL & SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


SOLD BY 


Ty 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, | Nite Rikay. 
FORSIAE FOREST SSS M AN ESTHESIA he U f Chiorof Ether, & 
— a 7 ANZES s ; or the Use of Chloroform, Ether, &c. 
No. 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, V. Y. in Surgery and Midwifery. By J. Y. Simpson, M.D.. 
AINSWORTH.—Windsor Castle, 1 v.; St. James’s, | v. ; F.R.S., Professor of Midwifery in the University of 
Jack Sheppard (w. portr.) 1 v. Edinburgh, &c. &c. In 1 vol. octavo. 
BELL.—Jane Eyre, 2 v. THE MATE y 7 77) wr 74 
BLESSINGTON (LADY).—Meredith, 1 vy. ; Strathern, * MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN 


ayaa : at a 2 ; a in Health and Disease. By Thomas Bull, M.D., Mem- 
Wel nea Rd a Femme de Chambre, 1 v.; Marma ber of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. &c. From 
BOZ (DICKENS).—Dombey and Son, 3 v. | the third London edition. A neat 12in0. Volume. 


ee tee (w port.).1 v.; Eugene Aram, 1 v.; | 
Paul Clifford, 1 v.; Zanoni, | v.; The Last Days of | 2 7° 
Pompeii, 1 v.; The Disowned, 1 v ; Ernest Maltravers, | Recently Published. 
lv.; Alice, 1 v.; Eva and the Pilgrims of the Rhine, | MORFIT’S CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTIC MA- 
1 v,; Devereux, 1 v.; Godolphin and Falkland, 1 v.;| nipulations: A Manual of the Mechanical and Chemico- 
Rienzi, 1 v.; Night and Morning, 1 v.; The Lastofthe | Mechanical Operations of the Laboratory, &c. &c. With 
Bapene, 2 v. ; Athens, 2v.; Poems of Schiller, 1 v.; | 423 Illustrations. % 
sucretia, 2 v. ; Harold, 2 v. | . _ , ’ 
BURNS.—Poetical Works (w. portr.), I v. | RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
BY RON.—Works (w. portr.), compl. 5 v. | Medical Sciences, No. 8, for January, 1849, 


D'ISRAELI.—Coningsby, 1 v ; Sybil, 1 v.; Contarini RANKING'S DIGEST OF MEDICAL LITERATURE, 
Benne a lv.; Alroy, lv. ; Tanered, 2 v. for the years 1845, 46,47, and 48. In 4 volumes, 8vo. 
f ’ : | sheep. 
FIELDING.—Tom Jones, 2 v. ere 4 
DEFOE.—Robinson Crusoe, 1 v. |THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF 
FULLERTON (LADY).— Ellen Middleton, 1 v.; Grant- | Medical Science, Edited by Francis G. Smith, M.D., 
ley Manor, 2 v. | and David H. Tucker, M.D. No. 3, for March, pub- 
GOLDSMITH. —Select Works (w. portr.), 1 v. | lished monthly. 
GORE (MRS8S.)—Castles in the Air, I v. 2100 : 2 . _— 
JAMES.—Moriey Ernstein (w. portr.), 1 v.; Forest Days, ! MEIGS ON THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN, 
1v.; The False Heir, | v.; Arabella Stuart, | v.; Rose | STILLE’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
d’Albret, 1 v.; Arrah Neil, 1 v.; Agincourt, I v.; The . - ‘ is 
Smuggler, 1 v.; The Stepmother, 2 v.; Beauchamp, TUCKER'S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MID- 
l v.; Heidelberg, ! v.; The Gipsy, 1 v.; Ehrenstein,| Wilery. 
lv.; Darnley, 1 v.; Russell,2 v.; The Convict, 2v.; 
Sir Theodore Broughton, 2 v. 7 ey, 
LEVER.—The O'Donoghue, | v.; The Knight of Gwynne, Nearly ready for Publication. 
3v.; Arthur O'Leary, 2 v.; Harry Lorrequer, 2 ¥.;|NOAD'S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. With additio 
é r 1“ eo os NO: ) AL NALYSIS. i t ns 
Cc harles O'Malley, 3 v.; Tom Burke of * Ours,” v. 1. by an American Editor and namerous Lilustrations. 
LEW ES.—Ranthorpe, 1 v. 
MARRVATT.—Jicob Faithful (w. portr.),1 v.; Peter) HARRIS’'S DICTIONARY OF DENTAL SURGERY 
Simple, 1 v.; Percival Keene, 1 v.; Japhet in Search | and Medical Terminology. 1 vol. Royal &vo. 
of a Father, 1 v.; Monsieur Violet, 1 v.; The Settlers, | 7 a aR 2 ts 
lv.; The Mission, 1 v.; The Privateer’s-Man, 1 v.; | ——s _ ROGERS MANUAL OF AUSCULTA- 
"The Children of the New Forest, 1 v. - an Dg -warer ge A new and improved edition. By 
MOORE.—Poetieal works (w_ portr.), 5 v. | Francis G. Smith, M.D. 


OSSIAN.—The Poems, ! v. THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF 
POPE —The select Poetical Works, 1 v. Medical Science. No. 3, for March, 1849. 














SCOTT.—Waverley (w. portr.), 1 v.; The Antiquary, Iv.; > . nheeieetal 
Ivanhoe, 1 v.; Kooi worth. | v.; Quentin Durward, 1) LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
v.; Old Mortality, 1 v.; Guy Mannering 1 v.; RobRoy,| m24tf PHILADELPHIA. 
I v.; The Pirate, | v.; by ayy of Nigel, 1 v. ¢ 4 
SH AKSPEARE.—Plays and Poems (w. portr.), compl. 7 v. | 1 : 
SMOLLETT.—Roderick Random, | v.: Humphry Clink- | GRHCA MAJORA. 
MS ia el Travels, 1 v |The Subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
WA RREN.—Diary of a Late Physician, 2v.; Ten Thou | begs and Students to their re Edition of 
sand a Year, 3 v.; Now and Then, I v. ‘i 
A WHIM, and its Consequences, | v. G r@ ta M HI J Ora, 
Each volume sold separately.— Al 37% cis. M10 Ing —o 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat 
. — and substantial style, presenting a better edition 
Ny ‘EREO [ YPE FOU N DRY of this book than has ever been issued. 
1 | _ This work is particularly adapted to the higher Greek 
ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New Classes, as it is the only medium through which extracts 
York, having furnished his Srereotyre® Founpry from the principal Greek Authors can readily be obtained. 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his | The first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he The following are the principal authors from whose works 
has heretofore received. | copious selections are given: Herodotus, Thucydides, 
His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short Xenophon, Lysias. Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristo- 
notice and for executing MatuematicaL Works, and te, Dionysius Halicernassus, Longinus, Theophrastus, 
Worxs in Foreign Lanocuaces, with elegance and Polyaneus Aelianus, Polybius, Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those ofany | of Rhodes, Sophocles, Euripides, Theveritus, Bion, Mos- 
rimilar establishment in the country. chus, &c. Also a Miscellaneous Collection of Hymns, 
Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable | Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
terms. a library of Greek literature, furnished at a small cost, 
Specimens of work wil! at al! times be furnished, and | which otherwise could hardly be obtained at all. 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the | URIAH HUNT & SON, Publisher and Bookseller, 
United States. m3 tf 44 North Fourth st., Philad. 
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Announcement of New Works. 
CAREY & HART, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Will shortly publish the following: 





I. 
NARRATIVE OF THE 


Late Expedition tothe Dead Sea, 


BY ONE OF THE PARTY. 
Epitep sy EDWARD P. MONTAGUE 
(Attached to the U. 8. Expedition Ship “ Supply"’). 


With Incidents of Travel from the time of the Sailing of 
the Expedition in 1847, till the Return of the same 
in 1848, accompanied by a Colored Map 
of the Holy Land. 


In one vol. post octavo, 348 pages, cloth gilt, $1. 


The New Timon. 


By Sire E. BULWER LYTTON. 
Third American, from the Fourth London Edition. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 


III. 
HISTORY OF 


The Consulate and Empire. 


By ADOLPH THIERS. 
Vol. 8, octavo. 


, THE LIFE OF : 
Maximilien Robespierre. 


By G. H. LEWES. 
With Extracts from his Unpublished Correspondence. 


The Deer. Stalkers : 


A Sequel to “ Warwick Woodlands,” and 
** My Shooting Box.” 

By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Esa. 
Complete in one Volume. 


vi. 
THE LIFE OF 


Dean Swift. 


By W. R. WOLFE, M.R.J.A., ete. 


Valerie: A Novel. 


By Caer. F. MARRYATT, 
Author of “ Peter Simple,” “ Jacob Faithful,” &c. 
vill. 


Southey’s Miscellanies, 


AND CRITICAL WRITINGS. 
EDITED BY HIS SON. 
Forming Vol. 9 of “ The Modern British Essayists.”’ 


Lives of the Bonapartes 


(INCLUDING THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE). 
By BENJAMIN P. POORE, Esq. 


x. 
LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OFA 


Mississippi Swamp Doctor. 


By the Author of “ Cupping on the Sternum.” 


The Pilot of the Creole: a Novel. 


By Mrs. CAROLINE LEE HEUTZ, 
Author of “Aunt Patty’s Scrap-Bag.” 


XII. 
The Prose Writers of America. 
By RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
xiii. 
Progressive Latin-English 
VOCABULARY. 


By J 8. RIDDLE, 
en yh of “ Riddle’s Latin and English Dictionary.” 


DRAWING BOOK. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 


This book is designed for self-instruction as well as for 
schools; the practical problems are arranged 
from the most simple to the wore complex, and have been 
selected with a view to their practical application in the 
every-day business of the Engineer, rchitect, and } 
san. 
tions, and Elevations of Buildings and Machinery 
introduction to IsomeTricat Drawine, and an essay on 
Linear Perspective and Suapows, by WM. MINIFIE, 
Architect and ‘Teacher of Drawing in the Central High 
School of Baltimore. 





MECHANICAL 





WE HAVE THIS DAY PUBLISHED 


A TEXT BOOK 


OF 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO SIZE. 
Illustrated by 
FIFTY-SIX STEEI. PLATES. 
Containing over Two Hundred Diagrams. 
PRICE THREE DOLLARS. 


vely 


Arti- 
It also contains illustrations for drawing Plans, Sec- 
jan 


{ Orders from the Trade solicited. 
WILLIAM MINIFIE & CO. 
m‘24 6t 114 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 





In Press, and will be Published by the 15th 


The History, Causes, Pathology, 


been despatched thither by the Medical 
our State. 


to two copies, by mail ; or five copies for two dollars. 
fore the Ist of April, and forwarding a copy of the same to 


us, will have a copy of the work sent them by muil, as 
soon as issued 


EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 


March, 


and Treatment of 
EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 


By C. B. COVENTRY, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Buffalo. 
In one volume, ! > 
HIS work will comprise the observations made in Eu- 
rope by the Professor during the last year, havi 
niversities 


Persons remitting one dollar, post-paid, will be entitled 
Publishers of Newspapers copying the above notice be- 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO. 


March Ist,1849. mi? 4t 





The First Prayer in Congress. 


With a graphic a from the pen of the venerable 


u 

from the original in London) in Parian, are now duily 

expected to arrive. Those who desire copies should send 

in their orders immediately to insure their early delivery. 

phen g will be packed so as to go safe to any part of the 
jnion. 


SEPTEMBER, 1774, 
IN CARPENTER'S HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY H. 8S. Sapp, 
From an origival Picture by T. H. Matteson. 


oun Apams. 

WITH AN ENGRAVED KEY, 
Designating the Portraits of the Members present. 
Piate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. 
Proofs $3; a few copies on India Paper, $5. 

Just published by JOHN NEAL, 
56 Carmine street, New York. 

THE SPIRIT OF '76. Price $2. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, $1 25. 

BOLTON ABBEY, $1 25. nil 


POWERS’S GREEK SLAVE. 


FEW MORE of the above beautiful Statuettes (got 
under the superintendence of“ Felix Sammerly,” 





JOHN P. RIDNER, 


m31 tf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building, 





4 her SUBSCRIBER has been appointed the Agent for 


he invites the attention of all who are in any way inte- 
rested in drawing, whether professionally adhere. 





Ellsworth’s Patent Delineator. 


the Sale of the above valuable instrument, to which 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 
of Fine Arts, 








D. [April 7 


J. K. FISHER, 
Historical and Portrait Painter, 


79 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











5 


COPYING, &. 


A GENTLEMAN of intelligence and libera| education 
writing a very neat, rapid, and legible hand, aug 
habituated to the business, would be glad to undertake th 
fair Copying, punctuating, and otherwise Preparing intend. 
ed publications for the press ; and also any other doey, 
ments, legal or otherwise, intrusted to him, would be 
executed either at his own fesidence or other place, a, te. 
quired, with fidelity and dispatch. Communications 
addressed J. R. at the office of the Literary World, wij 
be promptly attended to. m4 


FINE ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, AND OTHER 
WORKS OF ART. 


Williams & Stevens, 


No. 353 Broadway, a short distance above the Park. 
Importers and Dealers in English, French, and 
German Line and Mezzotint Engraving; ; 
Lithographs, Studies, Views, &c., 
RE constant! lied with a full assortment in the 
above line; and their arrangements are such as tp 
enable them to furnish every new and desirable pubiics- 
tion, simmitaneously with its appearance in Europe. The 
popular works of Wilkie, Landseer, Ausdel, Herring 
Stone, Brooks, &c., among the English ; and Delaroche 
Vernet, Steuben, Scheffer, Overbeck, &c., among the 
French and German, will be found in all their attractive 
variety. constantly on hand. ol 














W RAYSON respecttully informs his friends and the 
e public, that he is now prepared to execute the 
various forms of Bookbinding. especially books for Privaie 
Libraries aud Public Institutions, including Maps, Books 
of Engravings, Periodicals, Newspapers, to which he has 
given especial attention for many years. The greatest car 
is taken of the binding, inlaying of plates, the coilation 
of letter press. Old Books repaired, and MSS. bound with 
skill and accuracy. 

Mr Rayson appeals to his employment with various 
gentlemen of the city, and is at liberty to refer among 
others to the following, Philip J. Forbes, Esq. of the 
Society Library, Wm. Richardson, of the Mercaniile 
Library. Dr. John Vandervoort, Hospital Library, Jame 
W. Beekman, Esq., Prof. John B. Beck, Wm. H. Haris, 
Esq., Dr. John Watson, Broadway. 

N . B. The of Auduben’s work on the Natur! 
History of Animals, just completed, may have their 
volumes economically and substantially bound by intos- 
ing them to the subscriber. 

Orders received by Mr. Rayson, if left directed to hin 
at the Office of the Liter World, 157 Broadway, ot #t 
his place of business, 38 st., corner of Jumes. {17 3a. 


THE PEARL OF DAYS; 
Or, The Advantages of the Sabsath to te 
Working Classes. 
By A LABORER’S DAUGHTER. 
WITH A SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR'S LIFE 


THE HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. 
With an Introduction 
By JOEL HAWES, D.D. 


HISTORY OF WESTERN NEW YoRk 


By REV. J. H. HOTCHKIN. 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETE. 


Accompanied by a Portrait from Steel. 
Engraved expressly for this volume, and said to be an 
curate likeness. 
M. W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel, 


ml7 Corner City Hall Square and Sprace street 





CARY LONG—ARCHITECT, late of Baltimore, 
« has established himself for the practice of his Pr 
fession in New York, No. 61 Wall street. . 
eon mere —— intrusted to his care will ® 
promptly at to. 

Designs for Public Buildings, Private Residences, —_ 
Villas, Cot and Ornamental Buildings of every" 
Sepulchral Monuments, Interior Decorations, «nd woe 
ture, in correct styles of the Art, and embracing the '* 
improvements of arrangement and constraction. prey 
for transmission by mail, with working detailed Drawin® 
Specifications, and explicit directions for the execution 
the work where the advantages of a personal supe!” 





Re 
m3itf 407 MES Are Union Building. 


ence are not to be had. 
d7 3m 
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SS 
EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, 
304 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Duane Street. 





WORKS ON PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
MUSIC, &c. 


pook OF COSTUMES ; or, Annals of Fashion, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Illustrated 


with numerous engravings on wood. 8vo. cloth. 
Lond. 1846. 


CAWSE (JOHN).—The Art of Painting Portraits, Land- 
Animals, Draperies, Satins, &c., in oil colors; 
practically explained by colored palettes; with an 
Appendix on cleaning and restoring Ancient Paintings, 
on Panel or Canvas, 8vo. cloth. Lond. 1840. 


DICTIONNAIRE HISTORIQUE DES MUSICIENS, 
Artistes et Amateurs morts ou vivans, par Al. Choron 
etF Fayolle. 2 vols. 8vo. calf. Paris, 1817. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS ; comprising the most 
important Biographical Contents of Gerber, Choron and 
Fayolle, Count Orloff, Dr. Burney, Sir John Hawkins, 
ke., &c. 2 vols. Bvo. calf. Lond. 1824. 


DESCRIPTION DES OBJETS D’ARTS qui con:posent 
le Cabinet de Feu M. le Baron V. Denon. 3 vols. 8vo. 
bds. Paris, 1826. 


EASTMAN. Treatise on Topographical Drawing, by 
§. Eastman, Lieut. United States Army. 8vo. cloth. 
New York, 1837, 


ELMES (JAMES). A General and Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary of the Fine Arts. 8vo. bds. Lond, 1826. 


FIELDING (T. H.) On the Theory and Practice of 
Painting in Oil and Water Colors, for Landscapes and 
Portraits ; including the preparation of Colors, Vehicles, 
Varnishes, &c., method of Painting in Wax or En- 
caustic ; also on the chemical properties and perma- 
nency of colors, &c., with a Manual of Lithography. 
4th edition, illustrated with plain and colored plates. 
8vo. cloth. Lond. 1846. 


Do. Do. The Art of Engraving, with the various 
modes of operation in Etching, soft-ground etching, line 
engraving, chalk and stipple, Aquatint, Mezzotint, 
Lithography, Wood engraving, Medallic engraving, 
Electrography, and Photography. Illustrated with 
specimens of the different styles of engraving. 8vo. 
cloth. Lond. 1841. 


FLAXMAN’S LECTURES ON SCULPTURE. Nu- 
merous fine plates. Royal 8vo. cloth. Lond. 1819. 


GARDINER (WILLIAM).—The Masic of Nature; or, 
an attempt to prove that what is passionate and pleas- 
ing in the art of singing, speaking, and performing, 
upon musical instruments is derived from the sounds of 
the animated world. With curious and interesting 
illustrations. 8vo. cloth. Boston, 1841. 


GAVARD Galeries Historiques de Versailles. Collec- 
tion de gravures reduites d’aprés tes dessins originaux 
du grand ouvrage in-folio sur Versailles publi¢es par 
C. Gavard, et précédée d'ane notice par J. Janin. 8vo. 


bds. Paris, 1838 
Do. do. do. 8vo, calf. Paris, 1838. 
GEMMAE ANTICHI DE MICHEL ANGELO. 4to. 

half calf. Romae, 1700. 
GRASSINEAU (JAMES).—Musical Dictionary. 8vo. 

calf. Lond. 1769. 


HAMILTON'S ENGLISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
and Sculpture, engraved in outline, with descriptive and 
explanatory notices in English and French. 4 vols. 
12mo. cloth. Lond. 1831. 


HOGARTH (GRORGE). Musical History, Biography 
and Criticism. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. Lond. 1838. 


HOWARD'S BIOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; 
Containing 
viduals. 4to, 
m3 tf 


Lond. 1831. 


PARALLELED. 


720 engraved portraits of distinguished indi- 
bds. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


-_————— 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Joun Street, corner or Gorn, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Stee] Pen has been un 
The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRaBILITY with ELAsTicITy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


GARDENING. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE RECINTLY PUBLISHED: 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN GAR- 
DENING. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM JOHNSON, ESQ. 


Author of the “ Principlesof Practical Gardening,” “The 
Gardener’s Almanack,”’ &c. 


With One Hundred and Eighty Wood-Cuts. 


Edited, with numerous Additions, by Davip Lanpretn, of 
Philadelphia. 


In one large royal duodecimo volume, extra cloth, of 
nearly Six Hundred and Fifty double coluuned Pages, 


This edition has been greatly altered from the origi- 
nal. Many articles of little interest to Americans have 
been curtailed or wholly omitted, and much new matter, 
with numerous illustrations, added, especially with re- 
spect to the varieties of fruit which experience has shown 
to be peculiarly adapted to our climate. Still, the ed'tor 
admits that he has only followed in the path so admirably 
marked out by Mr. Johnson, to whom the chief merit of 
the work belongs. It has been an object with the editor 
and publishers to increase its popular character, thereby 
adapting it to the larger class of horticultural readers in 
this country, and they trust it will prove what they have 
desired it to be, an Encyclopedia of Gardening, if not of 





EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 
CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
fine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes 


Holders of every description, &c. 


jyl tf HENRY OWEN, Agent. 











AMERICAN 


Rural Affairs, so condensed and at such a price as to be 
within reach of nearly all whom those subjects interest. 

“ This is a useful compendium of all that description of 
information which is valuable to the modern gurdener. 
It quotes largely from the best standard authors, journals, 
and transactions of societies ; and the lnbors of the Ame- 
rican editor have fitted it for the United States, by judi- 
cious additions and omissions. The volume is abundantly 
illustrated with figures in the text, embracing a judicious 
selection of those varieties of fruits which experience has 
shown to be well suited to the United States.”—Silliman's 
Journal. 


“ This is the most valuable work we have ever seen on 
the subject of gardening ; and no man of taste who can 
devote even a quarter of an acre to horticulture ought to 
be without it. Indeed ladies who merely cultivate flow- 
ers within doors, will find this book an excellent and con- 
venient counsellor. lt contains one hundred and eighty 
wood-cut illustrations, which give a distinct idea of the 
fruits and garden- arrangements they are intended to repre- 
sent. 


“Johnson's Dictionary of Gardening, edited by Lan- 
dreth, is handsomely printed, well-bound, and ata price 
which puts it within the reach of all who would be likely 
| to buy it.”"— Evergreen. 

“It should be in the hands of every one who has a gar- 
den, or land on which to make one.”’— Genesee Farmer. 


“ This is a large and very useful volume. It isa general 
encyclopedia of horticultural! science, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and illustrated with numerous engravings. 
The work has been very ably revised and Americanized 
by Mr. Landreth, the well known and experienced horti- 
culturistof Philadelphia. Like Gardener's Farmers’ Dic- 
tionary, this work will he found almost indispensable to a 
good rural library.""—Ohio Cultivator. 








The Complete Florist. 


A MANUAL OF GARDENING, 


Containing Practical Instruction for the Management of 
Greenhouse Plants, and for the Cultivation of the 
Shrubbery, The Flower Garden, and the Lawn— 
with Descriptions of those Plants and Trees 
most worthy of Culture in each Depart- 
ment. 


WITH ADDITIONS AND AMENDMENTS, 
Adapted to the Climate of the United States. 
Tn one small volume. Price only Twenty-five Cents. 





The Complete Kitchen and Fruit Gardener. 


A SELECT MANUAL OF KITCHEN 
GARDENING, 


AND THE CULTURE OF FRUITS, 
Containing Familiar Directions for the Most Approved 
Practice in each Department, Descriptions of many 
valuable Frasts, and a Calendar work to be 
performed each month in the year. 

The whole Adapted to the Climate of the United States. 
In one small volume, paper. Price only 25 cents. 


LANDRETH’S RURAL REGISTER AND ALMA- 
nack, for 1848, with numerous Illustrations. 





Still on Hand, 
A FEW COPIES OF THE REGISTER FOR 1847, with 
over One Hundred Wood-Cuts. a7 tf 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


[A 


82 Cliff Street, 


New York. 


WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS, 


MARDI, 


AND A VOYAGE 


By HERMAN 


T HI 
MELVILLE. 


T HER 


In 2 vols. 12mo., 


Mr. Melville's new production will be found to fully sustain the brilliant reputation of 
his previous mse Sag po of stirring interest, glowing and picturesque in style, and 
powerfully dramatic in its construction as a work of art. 

Mr. Melville’s manner is new world all over.—4thenaum. 


We have called Mr. Melville a common sailor, but he is a very uncommon common 
sailor, even for America, whose mariners are better educated than our own. His 
rending has been extensive. In his own province the voy»ges of Cook, Carteret, Byron, 
Kotzebue, and Vancouver, are familiar to him ; he can talk glibly of Count Buffon and 
Baron Cuvier, and critically. when he likes, of Teniers. His descriptions of scenery are 
life-like and vigorous, sometimes masterly, and his style throughout is rather that of an 
educated literary man than of a working seaman on board of a ‘South Sea whaler.— 
London Times. 


The phoenix of modern voyagers, sprung, it would seem, from the mingled ashes of 
Capt. Cook and Robinson Crusoe.— Blackwood. 

If there is anybody who has not submitted to be enchanted by the books of Herman 
M&LVILL«, We commend to him to seize, therefore, the first rainy day, or sleepless 
might; the first leisure, in short, if leisure there be on this side of the water. Douglas 
Jerrold says of Omoo, that it is “a stirring narrative, possessing much of the charm 


- has rendered Robinson Crusoe immortal—tife-like descriptions,” &e.—N. P 
/ILLis. 


No one can have forgotten the remarkable interest and merit which attached to the 
former volumes. [t hus been said that foreign critics seem to have placed a higher 
estimate upon “ Typee,” than almost any American book of travel that has been pre- 
sented tothe public ; many of its scenes having been compared 'o the best passages of 
Don Quixote and Gil Blas ; while for its humorous portions, it has been ranked with no 
less enviable distinction. This is truly so.—Boston Times. 





The author's pictures of oceanic scenery and life are vivid and exquisite. There j, 
much originality about his style of thought and expression, and *n entire freedom from 
all that affectation, foppery, and tawdriness, so common in the light mate and feinaie 
tourists ofthe day. Mr. Herman Melville has evidently read extensively, studied tha 
best authors, but copied none of them. He is full of talent, native talent, and notof tha 
which has grown up from grammars and lexicons His mind is full of humor, romance, 
and poetry, and he seems without effort to give flow to his thoughts. He has been , 
keen observer of life and charxeter in all its varied phases, and comprehends with equal 
ease the dispositions of jack-tar before the mast. or the light, frivolous, and superticiy| 
dandy or man of fashivn of London or Puris.— Picayune. 


In his most truthful and graphic descriptions of Sea life, without any effort or preten. 
sion, Mr. M. excels most other nautical wriers. He clothes forecasile incidents ani 
yarns in their appropriate drapery. He exhibits the sailor in his “ toggery,”’ and makes 
him talk and act naturally. In a word, the unostentatiousness and siniplicity which 
render our friend Stephens’s “ Incidents of Travel” so universally poputar, churacterize 
the manner and style of Mr. Melville.—Adbany Journal. 


Those who love to roam and revel in a life purely unconventional, though only in 
imagination, may be gratified by following the guidance of Mr. Melville. He writes of 
what he hus seen con amore.—Graham's Mag. 


The author is no common man.— London Critic. 
As fascinating productions as Robinson Crusoe.— London Times. 


The talents and genius of the anthor throw a charm around everything that attracts 
his attention.—Albany Evening Journal. 





Also, recently Published, or about to Appear: 


Mordaunt Hall—A Novel. By Mrs. Marsh, 


Author of “ Angela,” “Emilia Wyndham,” “Two 
Old Men’s Tales,” &c. 25 cts. 


This new novel, by the author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” 
“ Angela,” &c., not only fully sustains the high reputa- 
tion of its popular author, but will even raise it in the 
estim«tion of the literary world. Rarely has an excellent 
mors! purpose been so strikingly developed through the 
medium of a tale abounding in dramatic incident, and 
filled with a succession of characters so varied in their 
attributes and so truthfully and energetically pxinted. 
that they form a gallery of portraits worthy to rank with 
the creations of the greatest masters of modern fiction. * 
*** The other subordinate personages of this clever 
and exciting story are sketchés that will remind the reader 
forcibly of Dickens.— London Standard. 


The author of “ Angela” is, to our mind, the best lady 
novelist of the day. We cannot but express how deeply 
we admire this new novel. We believe it to be one of the 
very highest productions of an English pen.— Weekly 
Chronicle. 


There can be no hesitation in placing this authoress at 
the head of female novelists, she possesses unsurpassed 
power of drawing delicate shades of character, and other 
distinguishing excellences.— London Critic. 


This distinguished writer of fiction has earned a name 


that will long take good rank among modern authors. | 
Good sense and high moral aim are the characteristics of 


her pen, no less than the more generally regarded attri- 
butes of powerful and picturesque portraitures.— Commer 
cial Advertiser. 


Mrs. Marsh's style is peculiarly her own. Its abrupt- 
ness renders it eminently dramtic ; the story is carried on 
by the opening and shutting of scenes; we are hurried 
forward, as it were. by glimpses at atime. There is less 
of narrative than of action, and this circumstance of itself 
would suffice to give her works popularity did they possess 
less real merit than they have. * * The author has of 
late years established herselfas one of our best and purest 
novelists, and her last production will certainly add to her 
well-established fame.— Britannia. 


Franklin Illustrated. Part VII.—To be com- 
pleted in 8 Numbers. Price 25 cts. 


The young man who negleets to procure this work, and 
who stumbles upon it in old age, will lament the thought- 
lessness which prevented such a valuable monitor.— 
Washingtonian. 


It is beautifully printed and ornamerted with original 


wood engravings, exquisitely executed. It would make 
the eyes of Franklin himself, if he could be waked from 
his sleep, sparkle with de!ight at seeing the perfection to 
which his favorite art has been brought. 


Agnes Morris; or, the Heroine of Domestic 
: an Original Novel. i2mo. 


A History of Wonderful Inventions ; with nu- 
merous Llustrations. 2 vols. 12mo. 


The Incarnation; or, Pictures of the Virgin 
and her Son. By Rev. Charles Beecher. With an 


Introductory Essay by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
12mo. 


Carlyle’s Prose Translation of Dante’s Inferno. 
18mo. 


Roland Cashel. By Charles Lever, Author of 
“ Charles O'Malley,” “St. Patrick’s Eve,” &c. Illus- 


strated by Phiz. Part Il. 8vo. Complete in Two 
Parts. 


Gieseler’s Compendium of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. From the Fourth Edinburgh Edition, Revised 
and Amended. Translated from the German, by 
Samuel Davidson, LL.D. 8vo. 


A Dictionary of Practical Medicine; com- 
prising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment 
of Diseases, Morbid Structures, &c By James Cop- 
land, M.D., F.R.S. Edited, with Additions, by Charles 
A. Lee, M.D. 3 vols 8vo. sheep, $16; muslin, $15. 


|The History of Pendennis: his Fortunes and 
Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy. By 
W. M. Thackeray, aathopot “ Vanity Fair.” 


| Abbott’s Series of Histories : comprising Mary 

Queen of Scots, Charles 1, Alexander, Hanaibal, 
| Queen Elizabeth, Charles II., Marie ' Antoinette, 
| Richard 1, Richard Itt.,&e. Each volume contains an 
| Illuminated Title-page, and many Illustrative Engrav- 
| ings on Wood. I2mo. muslin, 60 cts. 


| A Latin-English Lexicon, from the new Ger- 
man Work of Dr. Freund, augmented with important 
| Additions. By Professor Andrews. 8vo. Uniform with 
| Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 
An English-Latin Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionary-of -Dr. C. E. . By the 
Rev. J E. Riddle, M.A4 and the Rey. T.K. Arnold, 
| M.A. Revised, &c., by Dr. Anthon. 8vo. 


Posthumous Works of Rev. Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D., LL.D. Vol. VI., 2mo. muslin, $1. 


‘History of the United States: From the first 
Settlement of the country to the Organization of the 
Government uader the F. Constitution. By Richard 
| Hildreth, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 


_An Encyclopedia of Biography, Ancient and 
Shederny Sekeessanenea than two thousand Articles 
relating to America. Edited from the Biographie Uni- 
verselle, Conversatious-Lexicon, The Biographie Mo- 

5 s Biographical , etc. 3vols., 8vo. 





The Union of Church and State. By Rev, 
B. W. Noel, M. A. 12mo. mustiin, $1 25. 


It is powerfully written throughout, and to the most 
indifferent to polities and church government, it is valua- 
ble asa specimen of ecclesiastical learning and eloquence. 
Evening Mirror. 

There are numerous important facts, and some very 
able reasoning in the volume, and we commend it w 
every sincere inquirer into the truth and principles of po- 
litical and ade 5 government.— Home Journal. 


Oregon and California in 1848. By J. Quinn 
Thornton. With an Appendix, including recent and 
avth ‘ntic Information on the Subject of the Gold Mines 
of California, and other valuable Matter of Interest 0 
the Emigrant. Illustrated with a Map and other fixe 
Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, $1 75. 

The writer has a pleasant style, and presents altogether 
a most interesting book. The novelty of the scenery de- 
scribed, and of the habits of the people, relieves the work 
from that dulness which too often characterizes volumes 
of travel.— Methodist Protestant. 

An interesting and authentic work. We have seen 
nothing better on the subject, and recommend it to «!! 
who would familiarize themselves with the early history 
of the rising “ Empire in the West.”—Springfield Re 
publican. 

We have never read in any work more thrilling inci- 
dents of adventure than are here given.—.V. Y. Sun. 


They furnish more information concerning our Pacific 
possessions than we have met with elsewhere.—So. Chris 
tian Advocate. 


An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, em- 
bracing the Theory of Statics and Dynamics, and its Ap 
7 emg to Solids and Fiuids. By Augustus W. Smith, 

L.D. 8vo. muslia, $1 50; sheep, $1 75. 


As an elementary treatise on the Science of Mechanics, 
embracing Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydrodynt 
mics, and Hydraulics, we do not think it surpassed by any- 
thing before the public, and cannot too strongly recommend 
it as emingntly calculated to advance the cause it is U 
tended to benefit — Farmer and Mechanic. 

This book should win its way into all the colleges in the 
land.— Christian Advocate and Journal. 


One characteristic feature of the book is that it is based 





| Upon the analytice! mode of investigation, instead of a 
| geometrical method; the former combining the greater 


vantages to the student, in the exercise of his mental pow 

ers, as well a3 rendering the theory more attractive and in- 
“teresting. ‘The work deserves, und cannot fail to arrest? 
| attention of both students and teachers.--Eve. Mirror. 
The Poems of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
| Complete, including * Evangeline.” 8vo. 25 cts. 

Mr. How has a name and fame ; and he has ¥? 
to himself luxuriant and enduring laurels both as 4 seb 
lar and a poet.—dthenaum. 





